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Sixth in a Series 

A telephone conversation between 
presidential aide John Ehrlichman and 
Attorney General Richard Kleindienst, 
April 14, 1973, approximately 6:00 P.M. 
K. Hi, John 

E. Hi, General. How are you? 

K. Pretty good. How are you? 

E. How was the golf? 

K. Half good and half bad. 

E. First Half good? 

K. Well, the middle was good and — 
E. I want to bring you up to day on 
what I have been doing. For about 
the last three weeks — Well, since I 
saw you, before I saw you out in San 
Clemente — the President has had me 
trying to gather together, as you know, 
a certain amount of law and facts to 
be in a position to kind of substitute 
for Dean, and to advise him on the 
White House involvement, but even 
broader involvement, in this whole 
transaction. Yesterday. I gave him my 
summary and, admittedly, it was hear- 
say, but some of it pretty reliable. And 
the whole thing fit together pretty 
well as, at least, a working hypothesis. 
One of the things that I told him was 
that I had encountered people who 
appeared to be reticent to come for- 
ward because they somehow felt that 
the presidency was served by their 
riot coming forward. So he had me to- 
day, in a series of conversation with 
people, to straighten them around of 
that point. The first one I talk to 
was your predecessor. Then I talked 
to Magruder, and — 

K. IPs ipretty hard to talk to those 
two when they have testified under 
oath before a grand jury. 

E. Well, as it turns out, I was just 
a little late in talking to Magruder, 
because he had just come back from 
telling everything to the U.S. attorney. 
He has decided to come clean. 

K. No kidding? Magruder? 

E. Yep. He had his informal con- 
ference minutes before he came in to 
see me. 

K. Would that be inconsistent with 
his testimony before the grand jury? 
E. Dramatically inconsistent. 

K. (Expletive removed)! 

E. And he implicates everybody in 
all directions up nad down in the 
committee to re-elect. 

K. Mitchell? 



E. Yep, cold turkey. My instructions 
after I had completed — well, I might 
say I also talked to a couple of other 
people who are around here just to 
pass the word tto encourage them to 
testify, if the only reason they were 
not testifying was some concern about 
the presidency. Also, being very care- 
ful to say that I recognized everybody 
had rights, and that it didn’t mean in 
anyway to indicate that they should 
not avail themselves of their rights. 
Now, Magruder then — 

K. Let me ask one thing — 

E. Yep. 

K. As a result of what you just told 
me, it would indicate there is a sub- 
stantial case of perjury against Mit- 
chell and Magruder in the first in- 
stance. 

E. Yep. No question. 

K. So, complicity in the overall con- 
spiracy? 

E. More than just a participation in 
a conspiracy, Dick. 

K. They would be principals? 

E. Yes, they are principals. 

K. Uh. I can’t believe John Mitchell 
would have ever known that an let it 
go on. ( 

E. Well, I must say that my con- 
versation with him was reassuring in 
that regard. He is very steadfast in 
his protestations of innocence. Well, 
the Magruder case is not only testi- 
mentary, but is circumstantial — is 
persuasive to me. 

K. But Mitchell denied it? 

E. I saw Mitchell first. I didn’t have 
all of this Magruder business. Now, 
here I am a citizen of the United 
States and the designated inquirer of 
a body of information. My purpose and 
intent was to advise you of this when 
I got finished with this process and 
tender this information for whatever 
purpose it would serve, recognizing 
that up until just a few minutes ago it 
was almost entirely hearsay. Magruder 
has just unloaded on me the sub- 
stance of his conversation with the 
U.S. Attorney — informal conversa- 
tion. And J find that I now have very 
little to add to what Magruder had 
already given the U.S. attorney. 

K. That’s not good. 

E. I felt that I should go forward 
and at least advise you of this and to — 

K. John, at this point, it seems to me 
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that you are going to hace to be very 
careful. 

E. Let me spoil your afternoon com- 
pletely, wJl you? One of the things 
Magruder told me was — and his at- 
torney who was with him corroborated 
was that they are very concerned 
about Dean’s facility for advising peo- 
ple at the committee of the proceed- 
ings of the grand jury, i 
K. (unintelligible) 

. E- Well, he was apparently inform- 
ing Magruder and others of what the 
grand jury was saying and doing. 

S ('unintelligible) 

E. And Silbert or some ond else said 
to his attorney, well, we know the 
source of Dean’s information and it 
was from higher up 
K. That is pretty speculative, be- 
cause I don’t, think Henry Petersen 
would have told him. 

E. Well, anyway, there— 

K. I couldn’t have because I didn’t 
know. 

E. There’s that. In any event, I re- * 
member what you told me before, and 

that you are going to hace to be very 
careful. 

E. Let me spoil your afternoon com- 
pletely, will you? One of the things 
Magruder told me was — and his at- 
torney who was with him corroborated 
— was that they are very concerned 
about Dean’s facility for advising peo- 
ple at the committee of the proceed- 
ings of the grand jury, j 
K (unintelligible) 

E. Well, he was apparently inform- 
ing Magruder and others of what the 
grand jury was saying and doing. 

F. (unintelligible) 

E. And Silbert or some one! else said 
to his attorney, well, we know the 
source of Dean’s information and it 
was from higher up 
K. That is pretty speculative, be- 
cause I don’t, think Henry Petersen 
would have told him. 

E. Well, anyway, there— 

K. I couldn’t have because I didn’t 
know. 

E. There’s that. In any event, I re- * 
member what you told me before, and. 

I originally had thought that perhaps 
something would be served by you and 
Sneed coming in and the three of us 
visiting, but this thing has taken the 
Magruder bounce, and I am inclined to 
think now that you ought to just tell 
Sneed the substance of this conver- 
sation. 

K.- He and I have kind of agreed to 
stay out of Watergate things He knows 
nothing about it, has participated in no 
conversations. 

E. That is probably just as well, 
don’t you think? 

K. I think we better have one son-of- 




a-bitch in that department — 

E. Yep. 

K. Who’s got — 

E. He can make the decisions that 
need to be made from here on. 

K. Yeah. I think at this point we 
gestion I made to you when I was out 
ought to think very hard on the sug- 
in San Clemente. 

E. Well, I think the President’s feel- 
ing is that Sneed could do that. 

K Sneed could do that, but you 
wouldn’t have any credibility with it. 

E. Well, I think he is pretty firm 
on that. 

K. I would sure like to talk to him 
about it. 

E. OK, I think you should on Mon- 
day. 

K. I really would, John. 

E. Alright^ 

K. Because there, is no question but 
that Sneed can do it, not knowing 
about it. He was never there during 
any material period of time. He is, 
however, the deputy attorney general, 
a presidential appointee. 

E. I understand. 

K, He is my subordinate. OK? 

E. OK. You give it some thought and 
we will, too, and then we should talk 
on Monday. 

K. I’ve thought of Sneed in this role 
because he has stayed out of it up to 
now. 

E. Uh, huh. 

K. And I think that is why you might 
need a guy on the outside. 

E. Alright. 

K. Incidentally, there are two or 
three people who are suggested for 
that role. The Chief Justice contri- 
buted — 

E. Rogers passed those along to me. 

K. It’s got (unintelligible) 

E. Yeah. A list. OK, my boy. I just 
wanted you to have a nice time this 
evening. 

K. (expletive removed) 

E. Don’t forget my tender that if 
there is anyway that any of this hear- 
say of mine that I have collected is 
in anyWay useful, I would be glad to 
make it available. My present thinking 
is that it could add very little to what 
Magruder just told me. 

K. Thinking of Magruder as a pri- 
mary witness type. You better be very 
careful what you do from here on out, 
John. Don’t put yourself in the posi- 
tion o£— 

E. Prejudicing anybody’s rights. 

K. With respects to the commis- 
sion — '' 

E. That is why I am calling you, my 
dear. \ 

K. Your’s is a very goddamn delicate* 
line as to what you do to get informa- 
tion to give to the President and what 
you can- do in giving information to 
the Department of Justice, you know, 
to enforce the law. 

E. Well, you are my favorite law en- 
forcement officer. 

K. (unintelligible) 

E. D6 you want me to give you any- 
thing additional on Monday? 



K. Who did you talk to, John? 

E. What do you mean? Mitchell and 
Magruder. 

E. Well, no, I have been talking to 
people for three weeks. I have talked 
to everybody but the milkman. 

K. People on the president’s staff? 
E. And outside, and people’s lawyers, 
and every damn thing. 

K. Until today, when the Magruder 
came up, did you come across any 
direct evidence that in your opinion 
amounted to conduct that violated the 
law? 

E. Yes, 

K. You did. Let me talk to Henry 
Petersen and see what line we ought 
to follow here. 

F. Alright. 

K. Who else have you talked to 
about this besides myself? 

E. The President. 

K. But also the person that you 
talked to who would give you informa- 
tion about the commission of a crime 
who did you tell that to? 

E. You know I have talked to him. 

K. No — vou talked to people that 
gave you this information. 

E. Well, I have talked to them and 
in some cases they know I have talked 
to other people. 

K. Yeah. 

E. Well, they know that because they 
knew the source of my leads, etc. 

E. Who else does Magruder implicate 
besides himself and Mitchell? 

E. Dean, Larue, Mardian, Porter. 

K. Magruder will say that Mardian 
knew about this before the discovery? 

E. No, He is largely implicated on 
the obstruction of justice. 

K. After the happening? 

E. Yeah. 

K. He puts Larue in? 

E. From stem to stern. ’ 

K. Did he make any statements with 
respect to the use of campaign monies 
to pay these guys off? What do you 
know about that? Fred Larue is going 
to go to jail. I guess you know that? 

E. Yep. 

K. What persuaded him to do that? 

E. He just was having a terrible 
time living with it, and he didn’t see 
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any point in waiting any longer. His 
attorneys said they analyzed it very 
carefully, and see no advantage to get- 
ting in and out. 

K. Who is his attorney? 

E. A couple of very bright guys. I 
nave their names over there, but I 
can t tell you now. Bembaum and 
somebody else. Sears, I think is the 
other guy. I don’t have the names 
right now. 



K. Are you -going to be in town 
Monday? 

E. Pardon? 

.„ K J Ar e going to be in town 
Monday? 

. E. Sure. 

K. Are you going to be in town 
. tomorrow? 

E. Sure. 



K I might want Henry and I to get 
together with you, just so we don’t 
make any mistakes. 

E. Alright, let me know. 

K. Have a nice evening! 

E. Thanks, pal. I will see you there. 

K. Are you going to that same din- 
ner? 



see Bernstein and what’s his name, get 
their awards. ’ 

K. See yo-u tomorrow. 

E. Alright. 






- uunvcibciaon between 

President Nixon and White House 
of H. R. Haldeman, April 

14 ;J- 973 ’ 11:02 p,m * to 11:1 6 p.m. 

(Material not related to President- ^ 
lal actipns deleted.) 

P. One thing that occurs to me 
Bob is this and, as I ref elect a little 
on Magruder’s stuff. 

H. Uh, huh. 



P. Ill be dammed if I don’t think 
some of that could be, you know ex- 
aggerated. But I don’t know. 

H. That’s right. 

P. I don’t know. I can’t tell. He is 
obviously flailing around like a wild 
man at the present time. 

H. No, no, he’s not really. I think he 
was earlier. He was frantic, but once 
he figured out there we was going I 
think he— ’ 
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P. He thinks this is what he remem- 
bers now? 

H. Yep. Uh, Huh. 

I am not sure that his interpeta- 
tions on various things — they could 
be interperted either way you know, 
like his interpertation on Dean, his’ 
interpretation on Strachan, for ex- 
ample. 

H. Yep, yep. 

P. Certainly 

H. That's right and there 
P. I just don't know how it is going 
to come out. That is the whole point, 
and I just don't know. And I was 
serious when I said to John at the 
end there, damn it all, these guys that 
participated in raising money, etc., 
have got to stick to their line — that 
they did not raise this money to ob- 
struct justice. 

H. Well, I sure didn’t think they 
were. 

P. Huh? 

H. I didn’t think they were and I 
don’t think they did. 

P. Well — 

H. With maybe some exceptions. 

P. Right, right. Of course, I suppose 
there they will say, like McCord has 
said, that that was the purpose. That 
somebody told him that. That doesn't 
mean anything. 

H. Yeah. 

P. The question, of course, is Liddy 
and the others. But we shall see. It is 
the word of the felons against the word 
of the men that raised the money, 
huh? 

H. That's right. Well, you just — you 
don't know how much will come out 
in what way either. I mean that 
P. No, we, at least I think now, we 
pretty much know what the worst is. 

I don’t know what the hell else they 
could have that is any worse. You 
know what I mean. Unless there is 
something that I don't know, unless 
somebody's got a piece of paper that 
somebody signed or some damn tiling 
hut that I doubt. 

H. It doesn't appear that there is 
such a thing. I mean there has been 
no hint to that. What you hear is all 
stuff that has been hinted at. It goes 

further than what was in some areas 5 
but it’s obviously totally consistent, 
basically, with everything John has 
developed. \ 

P. Let me ask you this: I wonder if 
it is not only fair, but in our interest, 
for either you or John without going 
into too much detail to fill him in on 
Magruder? I mean, having in mind 
Colson could — 

H. Who’s (unintelligible). 

P. Colson. I mean we have no in- 
terest — you know what I mean — in 
getting him up there, you know, guilty 
on a perjury charge. 

H. -Of course there is nothing Jeb 
said that is inconsistent with anything 
that Chuck has said. 

P. Oh, that could be right Chuck 



could say, yes, the Liddy project, sure 
but I thought the Liddy project was 
something else. 

H. That’s right. That’s what he does 
say. 

P. He does, huh? 

H. Yeah. And as Ehrlichman said — 
under questioning, they specifically 
said that he didn't get into any spe- 
cifics on it, and they have nothing 
that hits him on any specifics, ^nd I 
think he’s probably clear on it. 

P. I think he believes that. Bob. 1 
know 

H. I do, too. 

P. I think he believes that. 

H. I have thought that all along. 

P. Well, we will sleep on the damn 
thing and, what is the situation tomor- 
row? Is Ehrlichman going to sit' down 
with Ziegler again, or something? 

H. Yeah. - 

P. I do think that PR thing we’ve 
got to sort of make up our minds on 
what the hell — 

H. Sir, I want to get at getting the 
statement done. 

P. And we've got to get at sort of 
make this decision with regards to this 
damn committee. I don’t know — 

H. Yep. 

; & 1 still have mixed emotions on 
it. I don’t know, I don’t know>I have 
been one way one time, one way an* 
other. 

See TEXT, A20, Col. 1 j 



TEXT, From A19 

H. Well, it's a mixed bag. It has 
pluses and minuses, and it is hard to 
be sure which outweighs the other. 

P* One more scenario would have 
been to say they will all come up. 
Everybody will come up in executive 
session including Dean. Just say that. 
Make that offer, and that's flat. 

H. Yeah and that gets turned down 
and then we’re standing on the ques- 
tion of — the way it will be played 
is not that the committee is being un- 
reasonable by insisting on television, 
,but that we are being unreasonable 
by insisting against it. 

P. Well, that' would be true unless 
you go out and hammer that the whole 
record should be made public. 

H. Yeah. 

t ■P* H's only that we want informa- 
tion, not a show— 

H. Yeah. 

P. And that we think it is reason- 
able. 

H. The question then is that you lose 
something obviously by doing that, and 
do we really gain enough to make it 
worth it? How -bad is it if we go on 
television? I am not at all sure it is 
all that bad. In the first place, it is 
going to be carried live by the net- 
works. 

P. Yeah. 

H. Now it might be, but I would guess 
it won’t be after this other stuff breaks, 
it isn't going to be that important any- 



more. The networks don't want to carry 
it. It would cost them money. What 
will probably end up happening is, it 
will be carried on the public broad- 
casting which has virtually no audi- 
ence in the daytime. 

P. Uh huh. I supposed what happens 
there is that every new break is car- 
ried for five or ten minutes im the 
evening news. 

H. That's right. 

P. That's the point. There it is car- 
ried for three minutes with — 

P. Weicker 

H. Weicker and John Chancellor and 
Dan Rather, saying: “Trembling with 
fear and obviously trying to hide the 
truth, ah . . .” 

P. I wonder if you would do this? 
Did you discuss public or private thing 
with two people whose judgment is— 
Rogers and Connally? What did Con- 
nally think? Public? 

H. I am not sure. 

P. Would you mind? 

H. I would have to reopen that — 

P. Would it be alright for you to call 
him tomorrow and say, “Look, we’ve 
got to make a command decision on 
this — ” 

H. Sure. 

p. And I think you should tell — 
would you tell him about the Ma- 
gruder? 

.. Kjl, Nope. 

PjNos I ‘guess not. 

H. I can say the whole thing looks 
like it is coming to a conclusion— 

P. Before the grand jury. 

. H. Yeah. * 

P. That’s right. 

H. Without saying anything specific. 
P. Now, the other fellow whose judg- 
ment would be pretty good would be 
Bill Rogers on that 
H. Yeah, t agree. 

P. I wish you would give him a call. 
~H. Right. I, will. 

P. I think with Bill, though, you 
could tell him, don't you think? , 

K. Nope. I don't think I should. In 
the first place, I am not supposed to 
know. 

P. This isn't from the grand jury, 
Bob. 

H. No, I know. But Kleindienst is 
worried about John giving the infor- 
mation to anybody, and that — 

P. I see. You’re right. 

H. I don’t see anything to be gained 
from telling him, anyway. 

P. But you can tell him that our 
investigations indicate that the grand 
jury is hot on the trail of breaking the 
thing now. 

H. Yeah. 

P. And that is the way it is going to 
come. That — but if you wouldn’t mind 
giving a call in the morning to both 
of those fellows, and tell them you 
are calling for the President and that 
he would like to have their considered 
judgment, should you be on television. 

< H. Right. Win do. 

P. And it may be on the Dean thing, 

I am almost inclined to think we ought 
to take it back down anyway, so what's 



the difference.' 

H. That has never bothered me, but 
I gu-ess I am wrong on it, because it 
sure bothers other people. 

P. It bothers Zeigler and the rest, 
but — 

H. I think we gain more by backing 
down than we lose. I don’t think you 
have any problem of being the Presi- 
dent. We’re fighting enough battles 
anyway. 

P. I would just say, because of all 
these charges that have been around 
these men are entitled to be heard in 
public. 

H. That’s right. 

P. And I want them heard in public, 
and I want them to tell their story in 



public. I am almost convinced that that 
is what we ought to do with the whole 
damn bunch and not try to stand on 
the Dean thing and the rest. Get a 
settlement that way. Well, that’s my 
present view, Bob, and we can go on 
it Another point. You do, tell one per- 
son you can tell the truth. You ought 
to tell Strachan, but tell him — 

H. John is telling him. 

P. John is, but not in a way that 
Strachan indicates that he knows what 
the other fellow said 

H. That’s right. 

P. Is Strachan smart enough to do 
that? 

H. Yes. I 

P. He has to be prepared that he is 
going to be asked this and is going 
to be asked that. John should put him 
through a little wringer there. 

H. Yep. 

P. John is the one who should do it. 
He is conducting an investigation for 
the [President. 

H. Well, and he’s got the informa- 
tion. I don’t. I can reconstruct — 

P. No. 

H. Part of it. 

P. That’s right. I agree. But John 
will know the questions too. 

H. The specific points is what he 
needs to cover. 

(Material not related to presidential 
actions deleted). 

A telephone conversation between 
President Nixon and John Ehrlichman, 
April 14, 1973, 11:22 p.m. to 11:53 p.m. 

P. I just wanted to see what your 
plans were for tomorrow? 

E. I am going to come in about nine 
o’clock. 

P. Eight. > • 

E. And see Strachan. 

P. Strachan? 

E. And, I have a couple of calls com- 
ing in. One from Kalmbach’s lawyer 
and I want to see Dean in the morn- 
ing also. I’ve got him coining in and 
I thought I would see Ziegler if I can 
work it in. 

P. TJh, huh. 

E. I would kind of like to cover 



several bases. 



P. Let me say with Ziegler — the 
more I think about this, John, I think 
we ought to give him the full court. I 
don’t think it makes a hell of a lot of 
difference to say hold on Dean. I 
would say since these charges have 
been made I think that the men in the 
White House staff that have been 
charged, etc., have a right to be heard 
publicly and that’s that — under cer- 
tain proper ground rules. 

E. O.K. — Let me run that by Ron 
m the morning and get him accom- 
modated to it, the coverage of it. 

P. I know, but isn’t that really what 
we should do? 

E. I feel it is. 

P» Then you should sort of separate 
out everything — haggle around and 
then maybe you could settle the damn 
thing tomorrow with him. 

,, E ; Alright — I am sure I can on 
that basis. 

• j? ay . because these charges are 
just flowing around and leaking etc 
— give him hell about that — and 
that we just can’t have that thing 
E. Alright. 



* ■ \7 as ™ lun S to 1300 — and Bob 
made the point — he said, well just 
look at what will happen here. In a 
sense it will be the evening news 

basically — you know what I mean 

they are not going/ to run it live — 
not now on the nets. And also there 
are chances of how much the com- 
mittee can do, particularly with 

Mitchell, if he hires somebody an 

attorney enjoining — it could go on 
for a while. But the point is — Bob 
says you will have either seven min- 
utes of John Chancellor and Weicker 
interpreting what was said in a secret 
session or do you want four minutes 
of that and maybe three minutes of 
Haldeman? 



E. Well, that is a good point. 

P. Is. that something to be consid- 
ered? 



E. It sure is. At least we get a little 
piece of it that way. 

P. You know — you see a man look- 
ing honest and earnest etc., denying 
it in a public forum 

E. Yeah, yeah — 

P. Where he just — you know I just 
have a feeling — 

E. There is something to be said for 
splitting the time with them. 

P. Yes and — - 

E. Are you planning to work tomor- 
row? 

P. Well I tell you — - sure — what 
I plan to do — I have to do church. 

E. Sure. 

P. And I have to be around on that 
in the morning and so I may not get 
there in the morning. Well, anyway, 
you will be busy all morning. 

E. That’s right. I’ve got Kleindienst. 

P. So I will be there in the after- 
noon around 2 o’clock or so if you 
want to chat with me, I will be around. 

E. OK — m leave word. 

P. We 11 see. We’ll see. Do your other 
business, etc. John, too, I wonder if 
we shouldn’t reconsider, if you 



shouldn’t, I mean you have to consider 
this — rather than having Colson go 
in there completely blind, give him at 
least a touch-up — or do you think 
that is too dangerous. 

E. Say that again — I didn’t quite 
hear it. 

P. Colson — rather than just saying 
nothing to him, if isn’t just as well to 
say — look you should know that Mag- 
ruder is going to testify, etc., or is 
that dangerous according to Klein- 
dienst? 

E. I’m not so sure. I have to call 
him anyway tomorrow. He has an urg- 
ent call in for me. Ah, I don’t think 
1 want to say anything at all to him 
about John. John, incidentally I un- 
derstand, was on CBS News and just 
hardlined them. 

E. Yeah 

P. Oh, I agree on John. 

P. On Magruder, that is what I 
meant. 

E. Well I can say Something very 
brief. I don’t need to indicate that 
he said anything to me. 

P. Yeah, that you understand that 
he has talked. I mean, not to the 
grand jury but to— 

E* Yeah, I think I could safely go 
that far. 

P. and say that he should know 
that before he goes, and be prepared. 

E. Friday — I will call him in the 
morning. 

P. Let me put this way: I do think 
we owe it to Chuck to at least— 

E. Sure — 

P. So that he doesn’t I mean, go 
in there and well frankly on a perjury 
rap — 

E. I understand. I don’t think he 
is in any danger on that but— 

P. Why wouldn’t he be in any dan- 
ger, because he’s got his story and 
knows pretty well what he is going 
to say? 

E. Yeah, I think he is pretty pat, 
but I will talk to him in the morning 
and give him a cautionary note any- 
way. 

P. This urgent call may be just 
what we know, or it may be more of 
Something on our friend — 

E. Uh, huh. 

P. What’s that other guy— Hunt? 

E. Yeah. 

P. There isn’t a damn thing you can 
do about that either. 

E. No. I will tell you, I am going to 
probably see Kliendienst sometime 
tomorrow and for any reason you 
don’t find me there, that’s probably 
where I am. 

P. And with him on the special 
prosecutor, say, look Dick, in view 
of the fact that the U. S. attorney 
is now doing such a thorough job and 
Since there is going , to be definite 
results from it, it would be a ter- 
rible reflection on the system of 
justice. 

E. Right. 

P. And this administration would 



be in effect admitting that the Justice 
Department was so corrupt that if, 
couldn’t prosecute. 

E. Uh, huh. 

P. But if they prosecute a former 
attorney general, John, what more 
can you ask? 

E. Pretty loose, pretty independent. 

P. I really feel that — 

E. Yeah— 

P. And that the special prosecutor 
thing can only open other avenues 
potentially. I don’t mean that there 
is anything you want to cover up, but 
you know. He will just go through 
and — 

E. I think it is folly — 

P. Don’t you think so? 

E. Yes sir. 

P. Dick could just say that there 
is a difference of opinion, but this is 
it. That I have decided it, and that 
he — 

E. He wants to talk to you about it, 
but I think I can take care of it to- 
morrow without any problem. 

P. But if it is necessary for him to 
come in and for me to tell him that, 
I will tell him. 

E. Well, I think I can handle it. 

P. Now wait a minute. I am not 
adverse to it. My feeling frankly is 
this: that you know I was just think- 
ing tonight as I was making up my 
notes for this little talk, you know, 
what the hell, it is a little melodra- 
matic, but it is totally true that what 
happens in this office in these next 
four years will probably determine 
whether there is a chance and it’s 
never been done, that you could have 
some sort of uneasy peace for the 
next 25 years. 

E. Uh, huh. 

P. And that’s my — whatever legacy 
we have, hell, it isn’t going to be in 
getting a cesspool for Winnetka, it 
is going to be there. 

E. Yep, yep. 

P. And I just feel that I have to be 
in a position to be clean and to be 
forthcoming, etc. That is why I think 
on the — 

E. I totally agree with that. 

P. Committee, out, etc. etc. 

E. I totally agree with that. 

P. Re-think a little bit more about 
that Haldeman thing. My present 



thinking — he raised it himself you 
know, this business — but I just think 
you’ve got to fight for somebody. I 
don’t know. But what is your feeling 
at the moment? 

E. 1 don’t think he is in that bad 
shape. I may be kidding myself, but 
I— 

P. The only thing that concerns me 
is what they said about Strachan, 
and — 

E. Yeah, well. 

P. You don’t think that relates 
that closely? 

E. Let me talk with him tomorrow, 
and just see how much of that we 



have to swallow. He may object to 
some of that, and with good basis. 
So — 

P* You’ve got to figure this too on 
Magruder. If I could suggest it, Ma- 
gruder probably believes he is telling 
what he knows. 

E. Yeah. 

P. On the other hand, this hap- 
pened a long time ago, and Magruder 
is £ very facile liar. 

E. Yes. 

P. And he could well be thrashing 
around a hit here and drawing con* 
elusions, etc. etc. 

E. He believes his own story. 

P. Yes, what do you think? Because 
some of this — 

E. Well, I’ll tell you. They told me 
that he was an extremely credible 
witness. 

P. Oh, definitely. 

E. And I can see why. He comes 
across very sincere, very earnest and 
very believable. But of course, now you 
have to balance a lot of what he says. 
What he says I have no way of cor- 
robating or not corroborating. 

P. You have to balance whaL he says 
by the fact that he was very believable 
when he lied. 

E. Yeah. That is what I say. 

P. Now the question is, how much of 
this is the truth and how much of it 
is something he believes to be the truth? 

E. About the only thing I can say is 
that it sounded credible, but I can’t 
vouch for it obviously. And that’s one 
of the reasons I want to get Gordon in. 

P. One last thing. How do you see the 
Mitchell scenario rolling out, John. Put 
yourself in his position and just sort of 
ruminate a bit, and tell me how you 
see it rolling out. 

E. Well, I would — 

P. First, you are convinced he will he 
indicted, are you? 

E. Yes. 

P. You are? 

E. I don’t think there is one chance 
in fifty that he won’t be. 

P. Alright, now. 

E. The court will open and publish 
them and he will probably arrange to 
come down and take delivery of the — 

P. Indictment? 

E. Indictment, and I would guess he 
will hire F. Lee Bailey. That would be 
my hunch. ' 

P. Not a bad idea. 

E. He’s got one problem in that the 
firm represents one of the other de- 
fendants, but he may be able to get 
around thaL # 

P. Uh, huh. 

E. Whoever he gets will immediately 
move for a change of venue and file 
89 motions. 

P. Right. Motions to quash — 

E. Sure, sure and — motions to dis- 
qualify the judge, attacking the legality 
of the grand jury and everything you 
could imagine. 

P. Won’t that take a little time? 

E. Yes sir, you bet it will! My hunch 
is that the soonest you could get a cas| 
like that to trial would be the fall. 



September or October. 

P. Really? 

E. Something of that kind. 

P. That leaves the committee hanging 

■ ft W ?t le ’ 1 suppose - 1 don’t know 
whether that is good or not. 

E. well, I don’t think they would let 
the committee proceed in the mean- 
time. 

P. You don’t really? 

E. They would use every effort to 
stop it, and I am just guessing, but iust 

— t r e s fi ls , me th ey could Stop 
it. 1 don t know the law. 

Ervin? nC l0ng Sh0t ’ Should you talk to 
E. Should I? 

P- Yes. 

E. Confide in him? 
i? ^ T Characteriz ation deleted) 

~,. 0 ’ 1 , can .’ t — I just wouldn’t dare. 
Klemdienst might at some time later 

Pra^Hv S ^ Id m f ke the deal - 1 think, 
Fiankly, lets get off of the damn 
executive privilege. 

we^an? 3 rfde ° n **> huh ~ while 



. "7, J* uu LI1II1K n would 

^, a IlttIe of congressional stuff, 

you Know. 

E. Uh, huh. 

P. I leally do. As I read the con- 
gressional stuff, they say they can’t 
t h ” d ® rstand this that or the other 

n °w we are — basically, 
also, its bold. The President just says 
there is enough of this nonsense’ We 

mean? ng t0 flght Y ° U See what 1 



f. it puts the President in the posi- 
- want the facts out - — 



E. Yep. 



P. And that’s that. And I am not 
concerned about the word backing off 
etc. so, sure, we back off and that is 
the story for about two days 
E. Yeah. 



P. Really. 

E. I think that is great. 

P We have won lots of things with 
the Congress. We lose one. But you in 
interpreting it, would say we have 
reached a compromise with the com- 
mittee, that we limited it to this, to 
charges of wrongdoing. 

E. Uh, huh. 

P. Right? 

E. And they came along orally on the 
rules. 

P. And the rules now provide ade- 
quate protection for executive privilege 
and so the President says, let them 
all go. 

E. Yep. I think that’s great. 

P. But putting in the point that the 
President directed it and I think the 
idea that President has stepped into 
this thing and has said, let’s get this 
thing done. 



P. And you go out and say the Presi- 
dent says, look we have had enough 
talk, Enough — 

(Material not related to presidential 
actions deleted) 



P. But when you are in a battle, if 
you are going to fight a battle, you are 
going to fight it to the finish. And 
the thing about Bob, as I say, is 
this: I get back to a fundamental 
ppint. Is he guilty or is he not? In my 
view, he is not, you know. 

E. Yep. 

P. And if he isn't — even if it means 
that he whole country and the Con- 
gress and all the members of the Sen- 
ate and House say resign, resign, the 
President says, no. I will not take a 
resignation from a man who is in- 
nocent. That is wrong. That is contrary 
to our system, and I am going to fight 
for him. 

E. uh, uh. 

P. If evidence is brought out to the 
contrary, fine. Then we will take a 
look at it. 

E. Well, that is another reason for 
putting his statement out, it ' seems 
to me. It is standard that we are fly- 
ing, so to speak. Sure, they will shoot 
at it but if they never hit it, why then 
there is no room for argument. 

P. We can get that statement broad- 
ly circulated. What about, incidentally, 
now, about the drill of frankly telling 




our. own leaders that and getting them 
maybe charged up a little on this. 

E. Well, I have been doing a little 
thinking on that. I am not so sure un- 
til we wind out the whole judical pro- 
cess here, that is the grand jury pro- 
cess, that you are really going to be 
in much a position to do that. I will 
give that some more thought, but — 

P. You mean beecause something is 
going to come out the grand jury? 

E. Yeah — you have sort of a half- 
told tale. 

P. Well you can say, look, I am 
speaking just for the White House 
staff, and they are going to go up and 
testify. How follows, give them a 
chance. That is what I meant. 

E. Uh, huh, I get you. Well that at 
least — sure. 

P. And give them a chance. Then 
you say, they have all given sworn 
statements on this thing, and we feel 
that we are due our day in court, etc.. 



etc. 

E. Here's a copy of Haldeman’s 
statement — 

P. That’s right. Uh, huh. 

E. Yeah. We could certainly do that 
without making reference to the other. 
P. Including Agnew, etc. 

E. And you could trace the history 
of our attempt to cooperate with Ervin. 
Tell them about that. 

(Material not related to presidential 
actions deleted) 

P. Fine. Well, John, you have had a 
hell of week — two weeks. And of course 
poor Bob is going through the tortures 
of the damned. 

E. Yeah. That family thing is rough. 
P. I know the family thing. But apart 
from the family thing, you know, he 
is a guy that has just given his life, 
hours and rooms and hours you know, 
totally selfless and honest and de- 
cent. That is another thing! Damn it 
to hell, I am just about to say. Well 
you know you get the argument of 
some, anybody that has been charged 
against, you should fire them. I mean 
you can’t do that. Or am I wrong? 

E. No, you are right. 

P. Well, maybe I am not right. I am 
asking. They say, clean the boards. 
Well, is that our system? 

E. Well that isn’t a system. You 
know, that is a machine. That’s— 

P. That’s right. I feel, honestly— I 
mean, apart from the personal feeling 
we both have for Bob, don’t you? But 
you know, I raised this myself. One 
way out is to say, well look, as long 
as all these guys have been charged 
out they go and they can fight this 
battle and they can return when they 
get cleared. It is not good, is it? 

E. You know I don’t think it is. I 
don’t think that is anyway to run a 
railroad. I think— 

P. I suppose that would probably be 
the deal of purists. What does Len 
think on that? Does he think that, or— 
E. I don’t know. I think you have to 
show — 

P. Well, that is irrevelant — 

E. Some heart on the thing. 

P. Well, the point is, whatever we 
say about Harry Truman, etc. while 
it hurt him a lot of people admired the 
old bastard for standing by people — 

E. Sure. 

P. Who were guilty as hell— 

E. Yep. 

P. And damn it I am that kind of 
person. I am not one who is going to 
say, look, while this guy is under 
attack, I drop him. Is there something 
to be said for that, or not? 

E. I don’t think, number one, I don’t 
think you would gain anything by it. 
The problem doesn’t go away. 

P. No, they will say, oh, that Nixon’s 
top person, closest man to him, in the 
office four or five hours a day, and 
out he goes. Everything must be 
wrong! 

E. Yep — that is it. That is liking 
separating Siamese twins. 

P. We have done so many good 
things, you know, which Bob has 
worked on so arduously, and damn it, 



so there will be fragments nere anu 
there. Well, people make mistakes, 
but you don’t fire a guy for a mistake 
do you? 

E. No. 

P. Not for a well-intentioned mis- 
take. But my whole view of drawing 
up the line. One point, you are going 
to talk to Dean? 

E. I am. 

P. What are you going to say to him? 

E. I am going to try to get him 
around a bit. It is going to be delicate. 



P. Get him around in what way? 

E. Well to get off this passing the 
buck business. 

P. John, that’s — 

E. It is a little touchy and I don’t 
know how far I can go. 



P. John, that is not going to help 
you. Look he has to look down the 
road to one point that there is only 
one man who could restore him to the 
ability to practice law in case things 
go wrong. He’s got to have that in the 
back of his mind. 1 

E. Uh, huh. 

P. He’s got to know that will happen. 
You don’t tell him, but you know and 
I know that with him and Mitchell 
there isn’t going to be any damn ques- 
tion, because they got a bad rap. 

(Material not related to presidential 
actions deleted). 

P. You say that Dick was really 
shaken? 



E. Yeah, he was. 

P. Damn it, I told him once, I said, 
Dick, the real target here is Mitchell. 
He said, oh, no, it can’t be! He’s got 
sort of the idea that probably it is 
Haldeman or Colson. 

E. Well, I am sure he is going to 
call me the first thing in the morning. 

P. Yeah, but with him I would be 
very tough. I would say Dick — just 
don’t mess around — they are after 
Mitchell, and they are going to get 
him at the present time. At least, that’s 
what our information indicates and so 
here is where we go. 

E He is probably doing a little 
checking with his U.S. attorney to- 
night. f 

P. Would he do that? 

E. Oh sure, sure. He has to make 
the ultimate prosecution decision, or 
else he has to delegate it to somebody 
so he is entitled to — 



gate it to Dean. I think the Dean is 
the best one to delegate it to, rather 
than, John, the suggestion that he re- 
sign and then we will put in another 
attorney general. That would be a hell 
ot an admission that, that we thought— 

wn„iH t 1Sn t g0ing t0 want t0 d0 that 
would be my guess. He isn’t going to 

want to resign at this point 

shouldn’t. Well, you know, 
when I come to think about it, basic- 
a -) he should for other reasons. If we 
could get the Ellsberg case over 1 
would just like to get that FBI fellow 
Is there anyway at all — you are going 
to talk to Ziegler — that you can get 



out the fact that you have conducted 
a thorough investigation? 

E. We will work on that. I think 
there is. 

P. I think we have to get that out. 
Don’t you? 

E. I think so. 

P. The President is calling the sig- 
nals. 

E. I suspect that somebody is going 
to put it together. My hunch is The 
New York Times will. You see, they 
have the story that Colson was in 
yesterday. 

P. They know that Mitchell was in. 

E. And, of course, all the wires have 
that Mitchell was in today. So, some- 
body is going to start stringing all 
this together. 

P. So what would happen? You’d 
have Ziegler or yourself go out and' 
say, yes, I have seen them? Or you J 
haven’t thought that through yet? * 
E. I think I wouldn’t have to say 
that I have seen them. We could just 
say that we have had a job of work 
going on for several weeks. 

P. Well, you could say that the Pres- 
ident, because of the charges that have 
been made, wanted an independent 
investigation made and he directed 
you to make it. You have made an 
independent investigation of the situa- 
tion because the President wants it If 
there is anybody who is guilty in this 
thing, he must through the judicial 
processes be brought to the bar. Is 
that what you would say? 

E. Oh simply to aid you in analyzing 
the steps that ought to be taken here. 
You are being asked to do a lot of 
extraordinary things — 

P. You could say the President wants 
this matter cleaned up, once for all 
E. Right. 

P. It has been handing around and 
yakked about. Innocent people have 
been hurt in the process. Charges have 
been going around. Now we have a 
judicial process, and we want this 
thing finished. 

E. Beyond that, you have had all 
kinds of senators and congressmen 
calling for the appointment of a spe- 
cial commission and all that kind of 
thing. 

P. So you’re it 

E. For you to come to any sort of a 
judgment on those kinds of proposals, 
you have to have a pretty clear under- 
standing of the facts. 

P. Right. Well, with Dean I think 
you can talk to him in confidence about 
a thing like that, don’t you? He isn’t 
going to— 

E. I am not sure— I just don’t know 
how much to lean on that reed at the 
moment. 

P. I see. 

E. But I will sound it out. 

P. Well you start with the proposi- 
tion, Dean, the President thinks you 
have carried a tremendous load, and 
his affection and loyalty to you is just 
undiminished. 

E. Alright. 

P. And now, let’s see where the hell 



we go. 

E. Uh, huh. 

P. We can’t get the President in- 
volved in this. His people, that is one 
thing. We don’t want to cover up, but 
there are ways. And then he’s got to 
say, for example? You start with him 
certainly on the business of obstruction 
of justice. 

E. That’s right. 

P. Look, John — we need a plan here. 
And so that Larue, Maridian and the 
others — I mean — 

E. Well, I am not sure I can go that 
far with him. 

P. No. He can make the plan up. 

E. 1 will sound it out. 

P. Right. Get a good night’s sleep. 

E. Thank you, sir. 

P. I’ll bet you do. You know in a way 
it is a curious thing — not curious at 
all — 'but, John, while it is terribly pain- 
ful, of course, to go to that dinner to- 
night — while it is painful, I just feel, 
better about getting the damn thing 
done. Or do you agree? 

E. Absolutely. 

See TEXT, A21, Col. 1 

TEXT, From A20 

X I mean, after all, it is my job and 

/don’t want the presidency tarnished, 
fa it also I am a law enforcement man. 

E. Yeah. 

P. Right. 

E. Yeah, and you have to move on to 
more important things. 

P. ’Yes, that’s right. OK boy, see you 
tomorrow. 

E. Right, sir. 

A meeting between President Nixon 
and John Ehrlichman in the Oval Of- 
fice, April 15, 1973, from 10:35 a.m. to 
11:15 a.m. 

(Phone rings) 

P. Who all have you seen this morn- 
ing? 

E. Well, I have Strachan up there 
right now. 

P. Yeah. I had a call from Kleindienst 

E. Yeah. I heard you did and I 
thought you ought to take it. He — 

P. Oh, sure, sure, I did. I didn’t 
refuse. He said “I should see you, and 
I’d like to see you alone this afternoon. 
Today.” I said fine. He’s coming to the 
church service. 

E. Yeah. 

P. I’m going to see him in the EOB. 
He said he had been up most of the 
night with Titus. Who is Titus? 

E. U.S. attorney in the District. 

P. And what’s the other fellow’s 
name? 

E. Silbert. 

P. No, not Silbert. 

E. Glanzer? 

P. Petersen. 

E. Oh, Petersen. 

P. See if he wants (unintelligible) 
together. So I would see what he has to 
say. 

E. Ok. 

P. I assume it’s the special prosecu- 



tor thing, among other things, but what 
else I don’t know. 

E. I don’t know either. He obviously 
got Titus in to find out what the pro- 
gress is in the grand jury; so he’s now 
— he’s now better posted than he has 
been I’m, and he’s probably a little 
bitter with Titus for not keeping him 
better posted, if in fact he wasn’t. 

P. With regard to (unintelligible) this 
special prosecutor thing, what line do 
you want to take? 

E. Well — Let’s think about it. He 
wants a special prosecutor so that he . . . 
P. He can stay on as attorney general. 
E. He can stay on and so that he 
doesn’t have any — so that he personally 
.doesn’t taint the proces by reason of 
his closeness to Mitchell. And that makes 
sense. Sneed does not have that prob- 
lem. and Sneed is controllable within 
limits, and I think he is credible. I 
may be wrong about his credibility. 

P. I agree with this, I think he’s 
credible. The reason I think he’s credible 
is something else — is that the grand 
jury I assume (unintelligible) comes 
through with some indictments. I mean, 
suppose they just indict Magruder and 
Mitchell (unintelligible). 

E. Yeah. 

P. Well, that’s the fish. . 

E. Yeah. 

P. The big fisli. 

E. Yeah. 

P. Damn it, what more do they want? 
Now what’s the problem, with the 
special prosecutor? As I see it, it just 
puts another (unintelligible) loose (un- 
intelligible) around there. 

E. Well, the special prosecutor . . . 
P. Reflects on— 

E. Will second-guess Silbert. I as- 
sume you feel that his. mandate is 
to . . . 

P. Tear hell out of the place? 

E. Yeah, yeah. 

P. That’s right. . 

E. And— that’s just an additional 
risk! which you wouldn’t have with 
the Dean whose been a part , of the 
process. I just — I don’t think. 

P. (Unintelligible) with him (unin- 
telligible) myself (unintelligible). If 
not then, let’s face it, he hasn’t been 
very helpful throughout this thing. 

E. That’s right. (Unintelligible) he 
stood* as far away from it as he could 
get. 

P. And Mitchell let it get away 
from him. A little (unintelligible). Is 
that what he said to you? 

E. Yeah. He expressed real bitter- 
ness. 

P. You didn’t get Colson yet? 

E. Not yet. No. He’s at church ap- 
parently. Ziegler will be here at 
church. He’s coming over. So I’ll see 
him while you’re seeing Kliendienst. 

P. I suppose Colson is (unintelligible) 
Hunt, and Bittman which, of course, 
could tie Colson in, right? 

E. Yeah. 

P. Up to his navel. There’s not a 
damn thing you can do about that is 
there, John? 

E. No, really not, not at this point. 
You have to depend on Hunt’s natural 



secrecy and secretiveness. 

P. John, there is nothing in it for 
Hunt. Let me ask this, (unintelligible) 
go back over everything he’s, done 
prior to that time. 

E. Well ... 

P. There might be something? 

E. Well, he’s up on, apparently, he 
has perjured himself a second time. 
Gee, he perjured himself at the trial, 
then he was granted immunity, came 
back into the grand jury, and per- 
jured himself again. The U. S. attor- 
ney is looking down his throat and 
could say to him look, I can forget 
some of these counts if you’re a good 
boy now. 

P. Yeah, but the point that I make 
is this — is really, of course, you know, 
its the limits of his testimony. 

E. Mmhuh-mmhuh. 

P. If he testifies just on Watergate 
that’s fine. He isn’t going to get a 
damn thing more than anybody else. 

E. I don’t see any incentive for him 
to go broader, and I haven’t heard a 
whiff of that. 

P. (unintelligible) give him im- 
munity for that? I suppose, or would 
they? 

E. I don’t know. I don’t think they 
can give him immunity at this point. 

P. (unintelligible) talked with Stra- 
ohan? 

E. Yes, sir, just about ten minutes 
ago. And I’ve been doing all the 
taiKing so far. 

P. (unintelligible) trying to talk (un- 
intelligible). 

E. What Magruder had said about 
him and so forth. So. 

P. (unintelligible) any (unintel- 
ligible) for removing him? 

E. Not yet. Not yet. 

P. He’s a good man — good man. 

E. I think he, I think he’ll do fine. 
You see. . . 

P. (unintelligible) you expect any- 
one (unintelligible) I was cogitating 
last night, and we’ve got the people 
that can — I mean on the obstruction 
of justice thing, which I think is our 
main problem at this time-well, of 
course, it is the main problem be- 
cause it involves the other people. 

E. Yeah. 

P. Otherwise it’s just Chapin. 

E. Yes, Chapin. 

P. and Mitchell. 

. E. Yeah. 

P. Magruder. 

E. Yeah. 

P. Possibly Dean, but a . . . 

E. Mardian and Larue. 

P. (unintelligible) on the (uninttel- 
ligible) of the case? 

E. Larue. 

P. They got him on that too? 

E. Yeah. yeah. 

P. You mean Magruder has? 

E. Yeah. 

P. That’s going to be hard. This 
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fellows’s lied twice to (unintelligible)? 

E. That’s right. That’s true. 

P. The people you’ve got with ob- 
struction are Hunt and Goldblatt and 
Bittman, right? 

E. Oh, Rothblatt the lawyer. 

P. Rothblatt? 

E. Yeah, right. Well, I don’t think 
Bittman is going to testify. I would 
be very surprised if he did. 

P. Why? 

E. WeH. 

P. Get him involved in obstruction 
of justice? 

E. WeH I just don’t think— I think, 
I’m just guessing here, my guess is 
that he’s worked himself out a haven 
in all of this. 

P. Wouldn’t serve his interests to 
get involved in the obstruction of 
justice, e’s basically almost a bag man, 
not a bag man, but a message carrier, 
isn’t he? 

E. No. no. — was an instigator — he 
was concerened about his fee. and 
a . . . 

P. Oh, really, John? 

E. Yeah, yeah. So he was one of 
the active promoters of that as near as 
I can tell. 

P. (unintelligible) me what you and 
(unintelligible) say on the obstruction 
thing. What was involved? I mean, 
from our side, our guys. 

E. Well, you had defendants who 
were concerned about their families, 
that’s understandable. You had law- 
yers who were concerned about their 
fees and that’s less understandable. 

P. Oh, yes. It’s understandable. 

E. Well, I mean in terms of the end 
result. You had a campaign organi- 
zation that was concerned about the 
success of its campaign ... 

P. Yes. 

E. And didn’t want these fellows to 
say anything in public that would 
disrupt the campaign. 

P; Is that legitimate to want people 
hot to say it out in public which (un- 
intelligibie?) 

E. I think so. I think so. And then 
you had a . . . 

P. No, but I mean, say something in 
public that would disrupt the cam- 
paign or because it would embarrass 
people? 

E. Sure. 

P. Cover up, you mean? 

E. It would impeach the campaign 
in effect. But at the same time a lot 
of those same people who had that 
legitimate motive — hello (unintelli- 
gible). 

Voice: Hello, sir. 

(Door opens and closes) 

E. They had the same people who 
had that legitimate motive had an 
illegitimate motive because they were 
involved in protecting their own cul- 
pability and here we’re talking about 
Larue, Magruder, Mitchell, possibly. 

P. (unintelligible) they wanted the 
defendants to shut up in court? 



E. Certainly, certainly. 

P. So you would say, you could 
say . . . 

E. You have. 

P. In other words you have Dean, 
we’ll say, now let’s take Dean -i- 

E. All right. 

P. As a case in point. This says 
something that Dean was not — we 
could get him out of it — he could 
weasel out. I say weasel out; he says 
he’s not involved in the prying. 

E. Well, see, Dean’s problem is that 
he was in touch with these committee 
people who could to Dean express a 
benign motive and at the same , time 
had a corrupt motive. If I were bean, 
I would develop a defense that I was 
begin manipulated by people who had 
a corrupt motive for ostensibly a be- 
nign motive. And in point of fact ... 

P. Some did have benign motives. 

E. That’s right. You take a fellow 
like Shumway over there, for in- 
stance . . . 

P. Yeah. 

E. Who has to think about the PR 
of the campaign. 

P. Making statements. Well, for ex- 
ample, it’s the — it’s like in the very 
tangential, and it’s only tangentially 
that it touches you and Bob. You know 
what I mean that somebody came to 
you. 

E. Yeah. 

P. I mean you said go talk to Kalm- 
bach. If you were talking about keep- 
ing (unintelligible) if you know the 
defendants were guilty, and if you 
didn’t know who else was (unintelli- 
gible). 

E. That’s correct. 

P. And you just thought that they 
(unintelligible). 

E. Well, you know, the thing that 
ran through my mind . . . 

P. Yeah; 

E. Was Howard Hunt has written 40 
books, and — 

P. Yeah. 

E. Howard Hunt was worried about 
the support of his family. And I could 
see Howard Hunt writing an inside 
expose of how he broke into the Demo- 
cratic National Headquarters at the 
request »of the Committee to Re-elect 
the President. 

P. Yeah. 

E. Now, | if I had a choice between 
getting contributions for the support 
of Howard Hunt’s family. 

P. Yeahl And that’s . . . 

E. And 1 that was pretty easy. 

P. And! I suppose they would say 

through that . . . 

% 



E. Oh, didn’t care what Howard Hunt . 
said to the prosecutor. He can say any- 
thing he wanted to the prosecutor in 
a secret — in a secret session. That 
didn’t hurt us. 

P. It was all secret then. 

E. The grand jury was secret 
P. The grand jury was all operating 
at that time. 

E. Sure. 

P. It hadn’t come to trial? 

E. Sure — it didn’t come to trial 
until after the election. 

P. Yeah, (unintelligible). 

E. So. 

P* I think (unintelligible) it was — 
nobody was trying to keep him from 
telling the truth to the grand jury — 
to shut him up to the grand jury? 

E. I can say in truth and candor that 
Dean never explained to me that there 
was any kind of a deal to get these 
guys to lie or to change their stories 
or to refuse to testify to the trial of 
the action or anything of that kind. 
That was just never discussed. So I 
don’t feel too uncomfortable with this. 

P. Another (unintelligible) if Klein- 
dienst resigns. 

E. If Kleindienst resigns, that says 
there is something wrong with the 
Justice Department. 

P. So you would keep him? 

E. At this point. i 

P. Even if he disqualifies himself? 

E. That’s right — - which wouldn’t 
be anything too new. 

P. Sure. ] 

E. Now he may have some 
E. Other information? 

E. Yeah, or technical reason or some- 
thing of that kind. 

P. (unintelligible) may have some 
information aside from the grand jury 
that I don’t know if (unintelligible). 

E. I have a call in for him and the 
operators left it over h'ere. The rea- 
son that I do is that he never did 
pin down for me what it is that he 
wants me to do. Now I’ve tended to 
him as I think I had to. 

P. Good. 

E. And he said, well, I’ll check it 
and be in touch with you tomorrow. 

So fine. I left word over there that 
I am here. That’s the only, the only 
reason for my call. And you might 
ask him if there is anything we ought 
to do here in the light of develop- 
ments, but I do feel that — thank you 
(coffee dishes clattering) — I do feel 
that there is nothing new in what I 
have beyond what Magruder has al- 
ready told me, so I think it’s largely 
academic. 

P. (Unintelligible) 

E. Yeah 

P. (Unintelligible) 

E. Titus would have told him last 
night what Magruder said, and so he 
will, this morning, have, I think, as 
much -knowledge about this thing as 
we have. There may be one or two- 
one or two details that — 

P. But Magruder said they are hot 
after Colson. 

E. Suspicion. 



P. Or Magruder’s attorneys say that. 
Magruder had nothing on Colson. 

E. No. The one phone call is the 
only incident that he has to relate. 

P. His attorney says I think they’re 
hot in going after Colson. 

E. Yeah. 

P. The reason there, of course, is 
Hunt. 

E. Right — the association. 

P. Yeah. 

E. And that’s, natural. You’ve got a 
guy in the case that . . . 

P. Well, Hunt (unintelligible) Colson. 

E. Yeah. Hunt has to know it. 

P. What do you do about Colson, 
John? 

E. I don’t think there’s much to do 
at this point. He’s— 

P. Yeah. 

E. He’s building his own defenses. 
I assume that he’s doing whatever 
has to be done with Hunt— that only 
he could do. 

P. So, but, but ... 

E. Well you know he’s, I’m sure, 
has had ‘surreptitious contact with 
Hunt. 

P. Yeah. He says (unintelligible) 
take care of your kids. 

E. And I think Chuck’s natural proc- 
ilivities will — 

P. Do everything. 

E. So anything we can possibly do. 

P. See (unintelligible). There isn’t 
a hell of a lot more they can tell us 
that Magruder hasn’t told (unintelligi- 
ble) 

E. That’s right. 

P. In other words, there isn’t a hell 
of a lot they can gain by . . . what 
was the, what could Liddy (unintelli- 
gible) to corroborate Magruder? 

E. That’s all he could do. At this 
point Magruder gives them everything 
they could have hoped to get from 
Liddy. 

P. (Unintelligible) — .How do you get 
Liddy’s sentence cut down (unintelli- 
gible) 

E. It may be too late for him. 

P. I wonder if it is. Huh? or is it? 

E. Yeah. He was only . . . 

P. Why didn’t he talk (unintelligi- 
ble) 

E. I don’t know. I really don’t. 

E. I don’t understand him at all and 
Magruder paints him as really weird 
— really weird. 

P. (Unintelligible) guy. 

E. And all kinds of things. And 
there are all kinds of Liddy stories 
running around. 

P. Well, I (unintelligible) down. I 
want to see what Kleindienst tojd 

E. (Unintelligible) may have for go t- 
(unintelligible) and since he’s asked 
I will. 

E. I’ll be here and if you want me 
for anything, why, just holler. 

P. Well, look, I’ll just listen to him. 
He has come in so often. I can say on 
ITT, of course, we didn’t — my basic 
responsibility . (unintelligible) McClar- 
en settled this case or something like 
that, and a — 

E. Yeah. 



P. (Unintelligible) 

E. No, that wasn’t to settle a case. 

P. No, not settle — 

E. That was not to file an action. 
You remember they were about to file 
a law suit and — 

P. How did we know about it? 

E. Flanigan found out about it. 

P. You. came and told me? 

E. I came and told you about it 
P. Why- 
ten the details. 

„., p - Why didn’t we think they should 
file an action? 

E. Well— 

P. I am sure it was a good reason. 

E. Yeah. We had a run — 

P. (Uninteligible) we had a runaway 
anti-trust division at, that point. 

P. Yeah, and I had been raising hell 
with McClaren. 

E. That’s right. 

P. Qn all this, and I said now this 
is a violation of my policy — 

E. No on. 

P. (unintelligible) a violation of rules 
that I had laid down with McClaren. 

E. And I will testify to my dying 
day that our approach to antitrust 
cases has (unintelligible) virtually 
without variation, on policy rather 
than the merits of the individual case. 
P. Wasn’t that case (unintelligible)? 
E. There was one exception to that 
and that was that Granite City Steel 
case where- we criticized their analysis 
— the Council of Economic Advisers 
did. 

P. Yeah. 

E. And we went back on them on 
the specific case rather than just the 
general policy. That was a factual is- 
sue. 

P. What the hell was it, John, that 
(unintelligible) Kleindienst. Here’s this 
guy, you know,, who 1 is really good 
hearted and worked hard and all that 
sort of thing and went down to the 
wire and so forth. His advice has been 
just wrong. 

E. I think he felt, and I have not 
talked to him about this, but. I think 
he felt that if he involves himself in 
this case at ail in Mitchell’s behalf, 
that eventually it would have tainted 
the whole proceeding and maybe re- 
dounded to Mitchell’s disadvantage — 
P. Right.- 
E. And— 

P. O'h I supposed that’s (unintelli- 
gible). 

E. And that Mitchell’s best chance — 
P. I’m not speaking in Mitchell’s be- 
half but I am just thinking of — just 
so that we would be (unintelligible), 
or try to know how (unintelligible). 

E. Well — yeah — that’s true. ' 

P. (unintelligible). 

E. He. 

P. All you ever asked was the gen- 
eral question, what’s going on. 

E. Yeah. He — well, this is kind of 
interesting. I may have told you about 
this, but the U.S. attorney now feels 
that Dean overreached them by provid- 
ing information out of the grand jury 



to the Committee for the Re-election. 
I think that may be legitimate criticism 
if he in fact did that. On the other 
hand, for ‘him for him to provide ua 
with information inside, for the orderly 
operation of the government, is an- 
other matter. That’s two quite different 
things. If you peddle information from 
a grand jury to the outside, or if you 
peddle it inside to people who are re- 
sponsible. * 

P. (unintelligible) 

E. Oh that was, let me think. 

P. (unintelligible) grand jury at that 
point. 

E. He had information on who was 
going to be called as witnesses so that 
apparently Mardian was able to get 
around and coach witnesses. 

P. Did Mardian coach them? 

E. In some cases Mardian, I guess 
was very heavy-handed about it, and 
P. Well, is there anything wrong with 
that? 

E. Yeah, well, here’s something 
wrong with 

P. He was not their attorneys is the 
problem? 

E. Well, no, the problem— the prob- 
lem is he asked them to say things that 
weren’t true. 

P. Oh. 

E. When I say coach I use the word 
loosely, and— 

P. (unintelligible).' 

named Porter — Bart Porter for one. 

E. Well, no, a fellow over there 
P. Where is he now, in jail? 

E. No, he’s in business somewhere* 
and he will probably be indicted. 

P. They coached him to what, did he 
say? - - 

E. Say. 

P. Was he— he was one of the hug; 
gers over there? . ; 

E. No, no. Oh ho, he worked for the 
committe, but they asked him aboiit 
higher-ups and about whether there 
was any (unintelligible) and so on and 
so forth. 

P. How was he in the deal? How 
would he know about it? 

E. He worked over there in Magru- 
ders’s office, and he apparently passed 
money to Liddy from Sloan and was 
privy to quite a lot of the informa- 
tion. 

P. I thought John (unintelligible) 
Liddy to take money for that (unin- 
telligible). 

E. Apparently he did. Well, I don’t 
mean after — I mean to pay for equip- 
ment and to. 

P. Oh (unintelligible) 

E. That’s right. 

P. Why the hell didn’t the grand 
jury indict him? 

E. Well, because they didn’t have 
the, they didn’t have the evidence. 
There was a cover story which Mard- 
ian and others’ cooked up, and Porter, 
who corroborated the cover story, is 
now indictible for perjury. He is a 
little fish who got caught in the net. 

P. Poor son of a bitch. It’s wrong. 
It’s wrong. 



E. The whole thing is just monu- 
mentally tragic. 

P. It is. Now don’t let it get you 
down. ; ' 

E. Well, that’s right, that’s right), 
and it’ll pass. 

P. Dean is concerned, and concerns 
me. 

E. Yeah. 

P. I don’t think he could have been 
that active in the pre — the post yes — 
the pre things. Magruder, Magruder 
may be (unintelligible) a litttle (un- 
intelligible)' in some of that stuff. 

E. Well, I’ve got to get him in, apcT 
I hope to see him today. , , - 

P. He would not (unintelligible) 
Dean (unintelligible) according to 
Dean’s story about those meetings 
which he told me is about (unintel- 
ligible) Magruder’s. . c . . : 

E. That’s right. That’s right. 

P. He says,, he says look we 
shouldn’t be talking about such things— 

E. I’know. 

P. Particularly in the office of at' 
torney general. Magruder says he ap- 
proved the million dollars — that’s' 
about right. 

E. And that Mitchell was the one 
who disapproved it. 

P. Well, this would (unintelligible) 

E. Cause Dean show up very prom- 
Magruder-Dean (unintelligible)? 
inently in the whole Magruder thing. 

P. And Dean was in Florida you sadd 
on some occasion? Remember the 
Florida trip you told me about? 

E. No. No. The three people there 
— Mitchell was already down there— 
Magruder and Larue went down. 

P. For what purpose? 

E. Brought him the final Liddy pro- 
posal; 

P. The two fifty? 

E. With the Watergate and the 
Fontainebleau and the McGovern, 
headquarters spelled out. 

P. How did Dean find out? Dean 
find out that there was a three — 
three things on a list? He knew that, 
and went up and told Mitchell about 
that. 

E. Yeah, and X 

P. How did Dean know that? 

E. I don’t know. I don’t know how 
he knew that. I assume that at some 
point in time Magruder told him that. 

P. I see. Magruder talks pretty 
much doesn’t he? , ! x 

E. Mmhuh. 

P. (unintelligible) 

E. Yeah. And in a lot of these things, 
of course, he had a lot of different 
versions of everything, But I think 
it’s reasonable to assume that he pas- 
sed that along to Dean. 

P. Sure. 

E. Mitchell phoned me this morning 
to say that Daniel Schorr had been 
on the shuttle when he rode back to 
New York. 

P. CBS cauffht him? 

E. Yeah, and, well no, they saw 
him here. 



P. Yeah. 

E. And then they sent somebody 
out to the. airport. 

P. (unintelligible) 

E. And so, he said to Schorr he 
didn’t know anything about the 
Watergate, and he didn’t think any- 
body. cared about the Watergate and. 
he had just been down to the White 
House and he hadn’t seen the Presi- 
dent. That was all that he said. He is 
looking forward to testifying before 
the Ervin committee, and so forth. So 

See TEXT, A22, Col. 1 



TEXT, From A21 

he called me this morning just to say 
that 

P. (unintelligible) 

E. He wanted us to know what he 
had actually said in case there was 
any press report to the contrary. 

P. Well, Ziegler should simply say, 
yes, he was here to see you (unintel- 
ligible) It’s true (unintelligible). 

E. Don’t have any comment on that. 
P. No comment— that’s (unintelligi- 
ble) what do you think? 

E. I think that’s the only way to 
handle it 

P. (unintelligible) handle it (un- 
teHigible). I have information on the 
subject. I have no information on the 
subject. 

E. Right. 

P. Ziegler (unintelligible) 

E. I’m glad you complimented him 
last night. That’s — 

P. (Unintelligible) stay right at the 
(unintelligible) 

E. (unintelligible) 

< P* He is a good man. They know it. 
They know it. You’ve got to give them 
their stories. They respect him for it. 

E. I thought you were going to go 
with the biblical conclusion that the 
guy who serves two masters, hut a — 

P. Yeah. 

E. He will hate the one and love the 
other, but a — (laughter). 

P. Yeah, (unintelligible) 

E. Yeah, that’s the one. 

P. (unintelligible) turn around and 
(unintelligible). 

E. We are at kind of an ebb tide 
right now in this whole thing, in terms 
of the media, as I see it. They are all 
a little afraid to get too far out oo a 
limb on this ‘cause they think some- 
thing’s going on with the committee 
negotiations, and there’s no new news 
breaking, and so they are kind of. 

P. Waiting. 

E. Waiting. 

P. Yeah — they’ll get a full tide when 
they get to the grand jury* 

E. Well, sure, but now is a good time 
for us to fill that vacuum. 

P. Oh, yes — A little news. 

E. Yeah. 

P. Sure — let ’em know other things 
are going on. 

E. Yeah. 



P. I read (unintelligible) front page 
the Haynes Johnson (unintelligible) 
story today about — story on (unintel- 
ligible). 

E. I haven’t had a chance to read 
that. I saw the headlines. 

P. It’s not corroborated, of course, 
but they said their survey of the country 
and all showed that the President’s 
support that first the support regarding 
the war was not (unintelligible) the 
economy is the problem ^unintelligible) 
but the overriding issue? that are (un- 
intelligible) Watergate, (unintelligible), 
but, John, that is just not true. 

E. Yeah. 

P. Of course, Gallup come up to- 
morrow and show — he’ll show that 
(unintelligible) another poll out there 
(unintelligible). Look you can’t got the 
(unintelligible) you can’t go to the — 
you’ve been around here. -» 

E. That’s right — that’s right. 

P. It’s a pervasive issue (unintelli- 
gible). Go in and out of the hotel 
they’ve — 

E. Yeah. 

P. Yelling. Watergate. Watergate. 
Tell us about Watergate. Seriously, it’s 
a hell of a Washington story. 

E. And Haynes Johnson, of course, 
is notorious for finding what he’s look- 
ing for. 

P. Of course. 

E. You remember after the election 
and that great national survey. 

,P. Yeah. Yes, and also that he (un- 
intelligible) practically killed him to do 
it; first, (unintelligible) in this same 
piece that these people were not (un- 
intelligible). 

E. Mmhuh. 

P. Now — (unintelligible). But then, 
but it’s, we have to — we go through 
these cycles too, John, I mean this is 
a little more — more — shall we say a 
bigger cycle than most because of the 
enormous — a combination of Water- 
gate — it usually is a one issue thing. 

E. Now it’s a combination of the 
Watergate plus the — these guys say 
it’s the Watergate — (unintelligible). 

(Materials not related to presidential 
actions deleted). 

A meeting between President Nixon 
and Richard Kleindienst in the exec- 
utive office building, April 15, 1973, 
from 1:12 P.M. to 2:22 P.M. 

P. Well. 

K. How you feeling? 

P. Fine — Fine — A little tired— I’ve 
been working very hard as you can 
imagine with everything— 

K. Last night after the White House 
correspondent’s dinner, at midnight, 
Henry Petersen called me, quite agi- 
tated-after which he and Earl Silbert, 
who is the chief assistant U.S. attorney 
who tried the Watergate matter and 
Harold Titus came over. Titus is the 
United States attorney. 

P. Like some coffee. Would you like 
coffee? 

K. No thank you, sir. 

P. Coca-Cola? 

K. Nothing, thank you. I’d like a glass 



of water if I may. 

P. Glass of water — and some coffee 

— chief. 

K. The purpose of it was to give me 
the benefit of what had transpired on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday with 
Magruder, and then what had been 
transpiring for a week with John Dean 
and his attorneys. 

P. They didn’t negotiate with Dean, 
I understand. 

K. John has some attorneys— I don’t 
recognize the names. 

P. Attorneys? 

K. Yes. 

P. Good, good he’s got one. 

K. The posture that Dean and his 
attorney, that they’re exploring the 
legal situation with the understanding 
if they don’t work out some kind of 
a strong arrangement then anything 
that is said or represented by either 
John or the attorney will not be used. 
P. Hhmm. 

K. Kind of an exploratory situation. 
P. Yeah. 

K. I wanted; to see you and Why I 
wanted to see you immediately, by my- 
self, is that. 

P. No problems then — in seeing me 
by myself. If you want, I mean. 

K. Yes, sir 

P. I guess with cabinet people and 
the rest they always can. I have other 
people in, Dick, as you know, so that 
nobody keeps the damned notes out of 
the cabinet. My understanding is — 

K. I talked to John Ehrlichman 
last night. Also. 

P. Yeah — he told roe that you 
wanted to come in, and I said “fine.” 
K. When I talked to him last week 
I didn’t think there would be much 
necessity to be here today, Sunday. 

P. This is Sunday, certainly. 

K. Magruder’s conversations and 
John’s conversations with attorneys, 
with every absolute certainty that Ma- 
gruder’s going to be put on before the 
grand jury. 

P. Are they going to call him back? 
K. Yeah. 

P. Oh, of course, because he’s going 
to plead guilty. 

K. He’s going to plead guilty and 
he’s going to tell everything he knows. 
P. Sure. 

K. That kind of information is not 
going to remain confidential. 

P. As you know, the— we have no— 

I have not and I would not try to get 
information from the grand jury, ex- 
cept from you. 

K. Right 

P. And we have not. But the reason 
—the reason that I am aware about 
the Dean thing— I have taken Dean 
off the matter, of course. I had to. As 
far as what he was reporting here at 
the present time. I put Ehrlichman on. 

P. Ehrlichman’s conducted his own 
investigation which I told him to give 
yotL He says it’s now not going to 
mean much because he says Magruder 



rrarnay corroborates everytmng that 
he thought (unintelligible). 

K. Yeah. 

P. Except that Magruder may— you 




can’t tell, in his view, that you can 
believe everything Magruder says be- 
cause Magruder apparently got a— 

K. Got a self-interest involved. 

P. He’s got his self-interest and you 
don’t know whether he’s going to drag 
this fellow or that fellow or whatever 
the hell is. You know that’s the trou- 
ble when a guy starts lying and, you 
know — I mean — wondering whether 
Magruder is telling the whole truth 
on John MitcMH— you know, Mitchell 
— fcave you talked to Mitchell? 

K. No and I’m not going to. I don’t 
think that I can talk to him. 

P. I think you should know, Mitchell 
insists— I didn’t talk to him. You 
know, I have never asked him. Have 
you ever asked him? 

K. No sir. We have never discussed 
the matter. 

P. i never have either. I asked Bill 
Rogers about that. I said. Bill, should 
I ask him? No, John Mitchell. And so 
I asked Ehrlichman. I said, now I 
want you to ask him. 

K. Yeah. 

P. What I^vas going to say— the only 
information that we have is the Ma- 
gruder information and) the Dean in- 
formation and that’s enough. 

K. Yeah — that’s what we have here, 
the difficulty as outlined by. 

P. The special prosecutors? 

K. No. No. The difficulty with re- 
spect to some of the information as 
outlined. I stayed up until five o’clock 
this morning with these people going 
over and over it again. 

P. Right 

K. (Unintelligible) basic things were 
Dean implies — (unintelligible). The 
basic problem that— it’s possible that 
Dean might testify to, what Magruder 
will testify to, and then you’ve got 
Strachan or somebody like that. He 
was on Ualdeman’s staff. There is a 
possible suggestion that Haldeman and 



Ehrlichman ah, as yet — it looks that 
way — whether there is legal proof of it 
so far as that— that they. 

P. Indicating what? 

K. Well, knowledge in this respect, 
or knowledge or conduct either before 
or after the event. But that in any 
event, whether there’s— 

P . Both Haldeman and Ehrlichman? 
K. Yes. Whether it’s sufficient to 
bring about an indictment as a result 
of the course the testimony implies. 
There will be statements made, cir-' 
cumstantial evidence depicted 
P. Bight 

K. That could raise a very serious 
question with respect to both of them. 
That is my primary reason for talking 
to you (unintelligible). 

P. Sure — Sure. 

K. I thought you ought to know. 

P. Who told you this? Silbert? 

K. Yeah. 

P So he says he gets his informa- 
tion from whom? Dean? 

K. Dean with respect to some state- 
ments that Ehrlichman is supposed to 
have m*ie after the event There’s no 
suggestion that John Ehrlichman 
knew anything about it before. 

P Yeah. 

K. As to Bob, this fellow Stracken 
(pronounciation). Is that his name? 

P. Strachan 
K. Strachan? 

P. He worked for him. He’s a guy 
who worked for Haldeman, down in 
the basement. 

K. Well, we haven’t really gone all 
the way with him yet. He’s kind of 
fishing around, you know, as to what 
he’s going to say and what’s he’s not— 
he’s being a little bit suggestive but 
there will be the probability that 
Strachan might provide testimony that 
would — 

P. Implicate Haldeman? 

K. Would; implicate Haldeman and 
it wouldn’t be direct, precise testimony. 

P. I have asked both Haldeman and 



K. I know you have. 

P. And .they have given me abso- 
lute— you know what I mean. You can 
only it s like — you would, you’d be- 
* iev f, John Mitchell, I suppose, 
wouldnt you? I don’t believe Halde- 
man or Ehrlichman could ever— you 
know— (unintelligible) hurt to be so 
close to people and yet I think of— 

K. John Mitchell and I were a little 
off more by ourself, (unintelligible) 
but the difficulty with respect to Bob 
and right now they do not think that 
are going to have the kind of legal 
evidence that would lead to indict- 
ment. 



K However, they all feel that as a 
result of the closed testimony— a mat- 
ter which is going to come out. It will 
be circumstantial, an association, an 
involvement, and it’s going to be— 

P Why don’t you do something 



about it? 

K. Well, I think that that’s part of 
the problem. The evidene with respect 
to those now who would have knowl- 
edge of this before June 17th, ’cause 
it’s going to come out. You take some 
of the evidence with respect to Dean. 

P. Dean was in the meetings. Dean 
claims that he said no. And Mitchell 
does, too. And that’s what you’ve got 
to live with. 

K. But then they feel the serious 
aspect of the conduct thereafter came 
in the, according to this testimony, 
that, with respect to obstruction of 
justice 

P. Right. 

K. — and that is the admission that 
Larue, Mardian, Dean say that he was 
rehearsed and rehearsed and coached 
and coached by Larue, Mardian, Mit- 
chell, Dean, all for his initial testimony 
before the grand jury. Well, Magruder 
could testify that he believed that — 
there’s two things — the obstruction of 
justice and suborning a witness of per- 
jury. 

P. That could get them all on that. 

K. And if Larue, Mardian, Dean, Mit- 
chell said no, we didn’t do that but 
we were told what the story was — we 
did nothing. 

P. They would question that. 

K. Anyway, that’s certain to be 
known* to the prosecutor. 

P. That’s right. 

K. With respect to the money that 
was available and used for attorneys 
supporting these defendants. 

P. Mm, huh. The motive I think you 
passed that on to Ehrlichman — after I 
raised the question. A motive was in- 
volved there, huh? 

K. About the money? 

P. Yeah 

K. You know. 

P. If the money was raised. 

K. If you plead guilty and he’s 
guilty, there’s no crime committed. 

P. What’s that? 

K. That’s— I don’t know. 

P. Eplain that legal point please. 

K. Well, I inquired into it personally. 

P. Of course, I was thinking of the 
Berrigans and all the funds that have 
been raised through the years, Seotts- 
boro, etc. Nobody ever raised any ques- 
tion about it. If you raise money for 
the defense and it’s for support— and 
Ellsberg — (expletive removed) in Ells- 
berg, the defense — 

K. And likewise in this case. If I 
had committed a crime and you know 
about it and you say, “Kleindienst, you 
go in the court and plead guilty to the 
commission of that crime and here is 
ten thousand dollars, you know, to tide 
you over and so forth.” 

P. That isn’t a crime? 

K. No. On the other hand. If you 
know that I committed a crime. 

P. Right. 

K. And you say, “You go in there 
and plead guilty, and here is twenty- 
five thousand dollars on the condition 
that thereafter you’ll say nothing. You 
just make the plea, take the Fifth 



Amendment, the judge cites you for 
contempt, you’ve got to continue to 
testify you don’t. You do not take it.” 
Then you are now in a position of 
obstructing justice. 

P. Excuse me. If you’d explain that 
again. If you tell ’em— if you tell ’em — 
if you raise the money for the purpose 
of telling them not to talk. 

K. After he’s pleaded guilty. Let’s 
take the — 

P. Well, they were all before the 
grand jury at this point, right? 

K. And the judge says, “I’m going 
to give you immunity— I have ordered 
you to testify to what you know.” He 
refuses, takes the Fifth Amendment 
and he’s punished for contempt. And 
you give him twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. (unintelligible). 

P. There was some thought that — 
that was all after the election that 
that happened, huh? 

K. I don’t know but that happened 
after the conviction— after Liddy’s con- 
viction. 

P. Gh, in other words, the obstruc- 
tion they are talking about is what 
happened after the conviction? 

K. Yes, sir. 

P. Rather than before the convic- 
tion? 

K. Yes, sir. 

P. Well, who the hell would— you 
mean — but I can’t see Haldeman or 
Ehrlichman or anybody in that (unin- 
telligible). 

K. Well. 

p. No— Pm just asking. Or Dean, ah, 
you mean that after that that they 
raised— they gave money for that pur- 
pose 

K. For whatever they gave— let’s say 
that money was given to Liddy in con- 
nection with — and. 

P. Let me say this— there isn’t any 
question that money that they have had 
on that or whatever— Mitchell’s defense 
frankly— it would be— you know— these 
people had worked for the committee 
and they were provided with money 
for their legal fees and for their sup- 
Pprt* That is — this is before their con- 
viction. Now comes the point of after 
their conviction. That’s when the case 
may be, that’s when you get the jeo- 
pardy. 

K. Or if people are up for trial, Mr. 
President, you say. 

P • No — no — no — I’m sorry— not con- 
viction— but after their indictment. 

K. Yes. After the indictment “Here’s 
fifty thousand dollars. You plead guilty 
and thereafter take the Fifth Amend- 
ment. If they offer you immunity, you 
know, not testify about anything.” If 
that’s. 

P. And then you give ’em money? 

K. Yes. 

P. That’s— I agree. 

K. Yes — obstruction of justice. 

P. Yeah. If the purpose of it is to get 
them not to talk. In other words, not 

to carry out what the judge said. I can 
see that. Sure. 

K; What the situation really is, and 
thats why I wanted to communicate 



with you immediately, today, to Keep 
this general story off the streets. 

P. Oh, hell — don’t they know about it? 

K. Tomorrow morning it’s likely to 
be all over town. Tuesday noon. 

P. Involving Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man, too? 

K. Yeah— just generally. This Sirica, 
Judge Sirica, is not enforcing the strict 



Ehrlichman: And he (Ma- 
gruder) implicates everybody 
in all directions up and down 
in the Committee to Re-elect . 

Kleindienst: Mitchell? 

Ehrlichman: Yep , cold 
turkey . 



requirements of law with respect to 
secrecy in grand jury procedings. 

P. Certainly the one with regard to 
Mitchell— do they, let me ask you this— 
do they tell you flatly Mitchell will be 
indicted? 



K. Yes. They do— so will Dean. 

P. Will be indicted? 

K. Yeah. 

P. Even without his testimony— they’re 
talking about it? 

K Magruder’s testimony will be 
enough to indict him. 

P. Strachan— will he be indicted? 

K. They don’t know yet. Incidentally, 
Dwight Chapin testified with respect to 
the so-called Segretti affair. 

P. Yeah. 



. That’s true. But that’s not some- 
thing they’re in— because of Segretti— 
even though Segretti pleaded the Fifth. 
It s just bull — the Segretti thing — it’s 
not this— it’s just. 

K. That has nowhere near the poten- 
tial of this situation. They only thing it 
dotss with respect to Bob, it casts a lit- 
tie bit of a taint. 

P. I know. 



.F. Now what is your, what is your 
recommendation, then? 

K. Well, first I have this situation. 
It seems to me that so long as I do 
anything at the Department of Justice 
I cannot hereafter be with Haldeman, 
Mitchell, Larue. They 
won t believe that we didn’t talk about 
the Watergate case. 

P* Who can you have contacts with? 
Me? I shouldn’t be— 



t ^ if is — I don’t know whether 
1 need contact anyone. Incidentally 
there s a there’s a weak possible case 
on Colson. 

P. What is that? 



. -^ e knew about and was involved 

in a conversation pertaining to money 
for Liddy’s projects. Called on Colson 
to make over there— to somebody else. 

P. Yeah, I heard about that. 

K. You know, “Where the devil are 



Liddy’s projects?" So. 

P. Co-lson denies this doesn’t he? 

K. Yes. He also did the unusual 
thing of hiring himself a lie tetector 
test. 

P. Oh (expletive removed). 

K. Isn’t that a terrifying thing I’ve 
ever heard? 

P. Of course, Pm a great supporter 
of Colson’s. He’s been a brick as have 
all these people. But (expletive re- 
moved) that was a stupid thing/ 

K. Just stupid. Crazy. Secondly — 

P. They consider there’s a weak case 
on him at this point. 

K. Yes — and a very, very peripheral, . 
weak case — probably not an indictable 
case with respect to Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman. 

P. Yeah. 




P. Oh. Your point is that it’ll break 
— that their names have been men- 
tioned? 

K. You know— it’ll come out in trial 
and testimony. 

P. What’s your recommendation on 
it? 

K. Well 

P. Let me tell you what concerns 
me, if I may. I want to talk to the spe- 
cial prosecution a little bit. You know, 
it’s embarrassing and all the rest, but 
it’ll pass. We’ve got to — we’ve got to 
just ride it through, Dick. 

K. Yes. 

P. Do the best we can. Right? 

K. Yes sir. 

P. We don’t run to the hills on this 
and so forth. The main thing is to han- 
dle it right. 

K. Those are my inclinations, Mr. 
President. 

P. Well, you know — we’ve got to han- 
dle it right. 

K. That’s right. 

P. And, naturally, because of your as- 
sociation with John Mitchell you would 
have to disqualify yourself. 

K. Mardian, Larue. 

P. Oh — you know them all. Right — 
right — right. Now the difficulty with 
the special prosecutor — it gets a guy 
into the (expletive removed) thing. 
First it’s a reflection — it’s sort of an 
admitting mea culpa for our whole 
system of justice. I don’t want to do 
that. I think what you ought to do- 



agreed — The dean doesn’t know prob- 
ably anything about criminal law. 

K. He doesn’t know anything about 
this case either. 

P. About this case — but I think that 
the Dean — the Dean is a decent, hon- 
orable man and you step aside, say 
that the deputy attorney general of 
the United States will be in charge of 
this matter. And you say to him and 
(unintelligible). 

K. Don’t understand— I think he 
ought to {unintelligible) . 

P. No question about Silbert and 
those guys going after it. And I— let 
me tell you. I have never— you know 

I have never felt that — I have always 
told these. people around here — I say 
(expletive removed) don’t hold any- 
thing back. Just burns me that they 
did. / 

K. Last summer the conduct of ev- 
erybody over there, Mr. President— 
really created great suspicions in the 
minds of Silbert and Petersen you 
know. 

P. Right. 

K. Instead of being open and frank 
with you, trying to create an impres- 
sion of trying to help out, getting 
things going — 

P. This was basically the Dean prob- 
lem. He was running it. 

L. And also I think — -well, everybody 
was just scared to death. They didn’t 
know where the damn thing was going 
to end 



P. They thought there was an elec- 
tion— you know— let’s face it— that’s 
why— why John. 

K. Why sure— I understand— I under- 
stand. It’ll always be an unanswered 
question and for that matter they were 
simply set in motion thereafter you 
htti W S ° a “° ravatan S — you know, this 



t Z . cictuuu, i couxoni 
think what in the name of (expletive 

f h e “?. v !. d) reas ° n di d they play around 
then? Do you 9 

K. No. 



. . J Liiai uiey wei 
doing this? I didn’t know. 

K. No sir — I didn’t know. 

P. I didn’t — you know — as I was- 
one of the problems here— I have a 
ways run my campaigns. I didn’t ru 
this one, I must say. I was pretty bus. 

.^m/?if y A e T handIing the Russia 
summit. And you know, after the ele( 

th°/7Z\ W f e right in th€ middle c 




point — after the election 
Jened ^ 1S supposed to have ha 



K. I think there are two paramount. 
P. understand — I mean the others 
they were involved throughout. But 
I mean after the election, (expletive 
removed) to condone it. 

K. It seems to me there’s two over- 
riding considerations here. One is your- 
self and your presidency and secondly 
is the institution. Both of which I think 
have to be protected and preserved by 



me institution oi justice. ror me to re- 
cuse myself and say the deputy is now 
maiang all the prosecution statements. 
I he thing I have against that Mr. 
President is that that deputy is still 
your appointee. He’s my deputy 
P. Yeah. 



LxidL s just an attempt 
you know to cover his (expletive re- 
moved) As this thing goes into trial 
and when this testimony comes out 
somebody going to come to a crescen- 
do real fast. 

P. Of course. 

a JL S ?? ed is goin S t0 be under 

attack. Frankly I don’t know enough 
about Joe Sneed— to know whether 
he s got the ability to sit there and 
take it or will he do it. A little bit 
differently than l and less than parti- 
san for twenty years. He has no par- 
tciular attitude to you, me, or any- 
body else. He’s a good lawyer, a de- 
cent man— probabiy got his future 

of e h?™°/if im but T whether he thinks 
of himself— and I just don’t know 
enough about him. 

P. Yeah. 

K. At the present time. For one 
flung whether he’s got the ability. 

P. Yeah. 

K. In a tough situation to it out or 
whether he could. 

eisef' Yeah ~~ but * you got anybod y 

^ haVs wh y— and then on 
he other hand, with respect to the 
special prosecutor Mr. President. I 
tmnk when you come down. 

*** i^ 0t ? oing to a PP°int him. 
it? 10 W0Uid make would make 



K. I would. This would be my special 
prosecutor. • . , , 

P. Got anybody in mind? 

K. The Chief Justice, Roger Goff 
and several other lawyers. And inciden- 
tally the Chief Justice and I are very 
close friends. And I want to get his 
feeling about the concept of it and also 
who he would recommend. The one 
person that everybody kind of comes 
together on is a guy by the name of 
Barnabus Sears in Chicago. He is the 
attorney that was appointed to pro- 
secute the killing of those blacks by 
tne police — you know the thing in 
Chicago? And prosecuted in Chicago’s 
police officers who allegedly, you know 
(unitelligble). Barney gears is a past 
president of the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association, A “Drs- 
tinguishcd” lawyer and, you know, has 
all those — and credentials. He’s a 
very independent person. It has one 

^ * bap you P e ople realize 
but Sears and I have been close friends 
tor twenty-two years, (unitelligible) la- 
bor case with Motorola back in the 
early days. Barney Sears came in at 
one point and another guy. 

. p * So what would you do? He’d come 
m and learn the whole case? 

K. Yeah — what he would really do 
he’d keep Silbert, Titus and Peter- 
sen in place and as they progress with 



the case instead of having the ultimate 
prosecutor responsibility in me he’d do 
that in this function in that way. 

P. What does that do to Mitchell? 

K. I would say Mitchell will be in- 
dicted. 

P. Oh, they’re all going to be in- 
dited. Well, that’s my point. I thought, 
I think if the course just goes like it 
is they’re going to be indicted. You 
mean you’d have a special prosecutor 
immediately? Here’s my point, if 
they’re going to indict anyway that 
sort of — that shows that (expletive re- 
moved) the thing does work. See that’s 



the thing I wonder. These guvs are 
crowding in. 

P. Silbert and the rest — they aren’t 
taking any program — we’re not giving 

them any. You’re not giving them any 
are you? 

K. No. 

P. Another way you can do it — an- 
other way you can do this. I could call 
in — I’m just thinking out loud. I could 
call in Titus and Silbert. I’d say, look — 
you are totally independent here and 
you are to tear this case up. Now go 
to it. See my point is, you call in a 
special prosecutor (expletive removed) 
he’s got to learn the whole damn thing. 
K. You come down to; 

P. Yeah. 

K. Little fundamental questions — 
like do you have enough evidence to 
go on perjury indictment? When you 
got one against one, you know, through 
the ordinary rules of prosecuting pol- 
icy suggest that you try people for per- 
jury. 

P. Right. 

K. Even maybe with— and I think 
that s just because of the climate. 

P. Well, let me ask you this. Let me 
think about it, Dick. 

K. Oh, sure. 

P. You would suggest Sears. I would 

say Dean — I mean not Dean but the 
Dean. / 

K. Let’s both think about it. 

P. But with the idea that I really 
feel that I ought to — that frankly I’ve 
got to take the leadership on the thing 
and I ought to go in and say, look — 
there s — got the facts and you are to 
go forward with this — and I don’t care 
who it touches and that’s it. 

K. Well with respect to the presi- 
dency and I don’t presume to advise 
you with respect to that Mr. President 
T V S' 0 ~ 1 want to know your input. 

,Jri^ But l thxnk that you probably 
would want my views. You understand 

L be f\ u P a U night long and I 
might not be as (unintelligible). It 
seems to me that if, as a result of Ma- 
gruder, Dean (unintelligible) and Hunt 
P. In belief? 

K. (unintelligible) 

P ' ?- his , wou ld be direct. Is there 
enough evidence on Haldeman that I 
should, that I should say to him, “Look 
Bob you take a leave of absence until 
this thing is cleared up”? 

K. Right now— no — might he any 



l u e question - 1 think that 
become reduced each day 
that this thing goes on. 

P. What I am getting at is this. Is it 

o?°H a °ldi ble th + at th !f d01rt get en °ugh 
on Haldeman to indict? 

* le could be indicted but 

then at least his circumstantial partici- 

P p 0n Jf l1 Presume now with regard. 

an’ What about— what about Ehrlich- 



, , — a situation 

that would occur after they were ar 

Wt te w based upon the possible pro- 
jected testim9ny of Dean in the case 
P ;tt° w would-I don’t see how he 
would be m it — m what way? 

K. Well, at least now. 

lichmnn? at ^ Dean Say about Ehr ' 



K. Keep m mind anything that Dean 
and his attorneys have told them is a 
conditional statement. If they don’t 
work something out, it’s all withdrawn 
and it’s not going to be used. Keep that 
in mind, Mr. President. But Dean in- 
timated two things with respect to 
Ehrliehman. One, Dean had in his pos- 
session some documents that were 
taken out of Hunt’s office— that’s num- 
ber one. 



P. He’s told the U. S. Attorney this? 
K. Yes. Other item, he issued a di- 
rective that— to get Hunt out of the 
country. Instances, standing by them- 
selves — nothing more to say on one 
side or the other can constitute an ob- 
struction of justice. They have the 
hard evidence right now that would 
lead to the indictment of John on those 
two counts. But it couldn’t be tomor- 
row, two days from now away. 

P. With respect to Bob— Strachan. 
Did they tell you— 

K. They— 

P. I thought on that? 

K. Yes, sir. In fact, I’ve got some 
notes here — 

P. No — Ehrliehman? 

K. He’s hooked. 

P. Dean? 

K. Deep six it and get Hunt out of 
the country. 

P. He said Ehrliehman, John (unin- 
telligible). 

K. (Unintelligible) before the indict- 
ments. 

P. Dean's testified that Ehrliehman 
told him to do that? 

K. Right. 

P. What Dean — Dean has told ’em, 
but he hasn’t testified? 

K. Right — and that other point about 
Dean’s posture with the United States 
Attorney — that’s why I wanted to talk 
to you about this. That these are con- 
ditional statements. If Dean worked 
out an arrangement satisfactory to > 
Dean, the U. S. Attorney’s office and 
Dean agree that they are not going to 
have knowledge of these statements. 

P. So what would happen? 

K. Well, in the event they don’t 
work something out then Dean pre- 
sumably wouldn’t testify this way with 
respect to Ehrliehman or he might, de- 
pending upon what (unintelligible). If 



tney worx sometmng out, proDaDiy it 
would be for the purpose of— no, no 
sir. There’s going to be no immunity 
offered. 

P. Well, then why would he get it? 
Work something out — why? 

K. Well that’s — that hasn’t been re- 
solved because Dean and his lawyers 
are being very, very careful there. 

P. I’m sure. 

K. (Unintelligible) you get these 
people facing jail and you (unintelligi- 
ble). The point is that. 

P. Haldeman? 

K. Haldeman— they believe this fel- 
low Strachan is just about ready to 
(unintelligible) on the face of it. 

P. Some of this— got some of the 
take, in other words. Haldeman had— if 
Haldeman was furnished the reports. 

K. Either the reports or papers that 
would indicate that Liddy was doing 
something like this. 

P. Oh — papers? 

K. Apparently there was the sum of 
three hundred fifty thousand dollars. 
P. Yeah— I know about that. 

K. Transferred from the White : 
House to Larue. 

P. Right. 

See TEXT, A23, Col. 1 



TEXT, From A22 

K. That Bob indeed indicated that 
the transfer of that money, (unintelli- 
gible). 

P. I think (unintelligible). 

K. Might have just thought that (un- 
intelligible). That would implicate— 

P. That I would think would mean 
that he had some of it— the reports 
from the bugging. 

K. Either the reports or budgetary 
or — 

P. Oh — even budgetary? 

K. Or program papers that on the 
face of it would indicate that Liddy 
was engaged in an eavesdropping 
operation and, you know; that Halde- 
man would have known about it> So 
he called and said something about it 
but that’s yet another you’ve got to 
keep in mind. 

P. I don’t (unintelligible). 

K. I don’t think so either. 

P. Huh? 

K. I don’t think he did either. 

P. Haldeman could tell me though — 
he’s a — I’m sure — Bob would tell me — 
he’s a “don’t give a (expletive re- 
moved) kind of a guy anyway and Ehr- 
liehman would tell me too. The deep 
six thing troubles me. Although — what 
was that? Oh, I know what that could 
be — that could be — you see Hunt’s op- 
erations before — that’s what that is. 
Hunt worked in the White House, you 
know, on some national security mat- 
ters and I think that’s what that’s in- 
volved. Not the Watergate. 

K. Let’s get back to this concept of 
the presidency, sir. 

P. Right. 

K. What you do is the right thing to 



do and men wnen navmg aone it men 
it would be recognized as the right 
thing. 

P. Right. 

K. And I know — I don't know — but I 
believe — feel that we should have — I 
think the options that you have to con- 
sider there are two. One do you, the 
President, what I have told you today, 
that might be forthcoming. And before 
that comes out would you ask 'em to 
step aside unitl this whole thing blows 
over? If it all blows over — maybe 
you’re not indicted or culpable. Finally 
you come back and they do wind up 
having been indicted, you at least have 
off of your personal staff those people 
who are going to be involved, in the 
criminal justice system. If you don’t 
take that step, and I — really don’t pre- 
tend to advise you on it, sir — and then 
if it comes out, it’s leaked out and 
then you’ve got to do it after the dis- 
closure is made publicly, you know, 
I think it. 

P. Let me ask you this — if it should 
come to a critical point — let us sup- 
pose — let’s suppose the worst. That it 
does — that it does come out on Halde- 
man and Strachan with his testimony 
that he had papers, etc. The question 
really is basically whether an individ- 
ual, you know, can be totally, totally— 

I mean, the point is, if a guy isn’t 
guilty, you shouldn’t let him go. 

K That’s right — you shouldn’t. 

P. It’s like me— wait now — ' let's 
stand up for people if there— even 
though they are under attack. 

K. I know. 

P. In Haldeman’s case, though — I 
want to ask- you — if you think — I just 
want to ask you your opinion. And the- 
same on Ehrlichman based on this — do 
you think that — where he had no 
knowledge of Watergate. 

K. I think neither one of them knew 
about it before. Just judging from 
leads around here and found himself 
in this fantastic situation. Could have 
as a result of his constant communica- 
tion with John Dean — with John Dean 
looking for a way to save himself — 
could have by the remarks that John 
made that would either circumstan- 
tially involve him in or be the grounds 
for an indictment. 

P. Increase the chances of their be- 
ing indicted by letting them go? That’s 
another (unintelligible). When I say 
let them go, give them a leave whiqh — 

K. That’d be all right — it’s all right. 

P. You find — you find them guilty 
before they have a chance to prove 
their innocence, don’t you? And an- 
other way you could do it is this — you 
could say if that question is raised, you 
could move then instantly. You see the 
point is that — your suggesting I should 
do this based on information we have 
now. 

K. Which is not very good, precise. 

P. That’s the point that I am mak- 
ing — can on the basis of this kind of 
information. 

K. I don’t suggest anything now — 
I’m just 

P. No — no — I know — no — I’m just 



trying— understand— 1 want to know 
what is the right thing to do and un- 
derstand we are going to come out of 
this thing. The Justice Department and 
the presidency are going to come out 
clean because I don’t tolerate this kind 
of stuff. But the point is, Dick, I also. 
I cant I can’t let an innocent man 
down. That’s my point. 

K.. I know that. What effect does it 
have on the discharge of let’s say 
Bob’s and Ehrlichman’s duties as they’d 
be the object of speculation and attack 
m the press. What effect does it have 
upon their being able to discharge 
their duties? 

P. Well one thing, of course, Bob 
could put it out first. 

K. The three fifty? 

P. Right. (Unintelligible) testimony 
and the Strachan work and so forth 
and so on. In other words, he puts out 
the story. That’s another — one thing— 
and he puts out the Segretti story too 
Really think that’s what he has to do. 

K. Have him appear before the 
grand jury? 

P. Will he be asked? 

IC No— except a punitive defense 
might ask him. 

P. (Unintelligible) here — you don’t 
understand (unintelligible). 

K. The prosecutor doesn’t subpoena 
a punitive defendant— his attorney 
doesn’t— you know this stuff is going 
on— now does your guy want to come 
m and testify. 

P. You see, I realize that the fel- 
Lows like up at the Ervin committee 
and now the grand jury they’re going 
to smash the likes of Haldeman all the 

;ime but you can’t let a guy go 

vithout a (unintelligible) if he’s guilty 
f you know he’s innocent. 

K. Right. Let me say what I had to 
lo with this Harry Stewart. Remem- 
>er the United States attorney in San 
)iego? 

P. Yeah. 

K. Was involved in my confirmation 
hearings. An allegation was made with 
respect to his obstructive conduct. It 
started as an administrative investiga- 
tion by the FBI. While the investiga- 
tion was going on, Harry Stewart just 
stepped aside as the United States at- 
torney. Then ultimately he went back. 
That whole judgment was a process 
on -my part. 

P. Right. 

K. I sharply examined it and the 
hindsight of this stuff is fantastic. 

P. What’s the name of your man in 
Chicago? 

K. Barnabus Sears. 

P. I can sure get that down, but I’m 
going to get that U.S. attorney in onh 
way or another. 

K. And I’ve thought for months 
that something was wrong. 

P. Sorry to hear you say that. No — 
that’s my problem— what to do. Poor 
(expletive removed) — they’re all— 
they’ve got a right to a fair trial. 

K. I’ve tried about two or three 
thousand in the last twenty years and 
I did (unintelligible). The two aspects 
of this that have an overriding import- 



tance beyond them .is the institution 
of (unintelligible) and also the crimi- 
nal justice system. 

P. Right. Only the people have got 
to have confidence (unintelligible), and 
frankly you could come out stronger 

K. Yeah. 

P. You just prove that you will take 
on even your friends. 

K That’s right. 

P. That’s what we’ll (unintelligible). 
The only thing that troubles me about 
the Haldeman-Ehrlichman, Dick, is 
that — I don’t— I just wonder about — 
about — moving on them before. 

K. The evidence (unintelligible) 

P. See what I mean? 

K. Sure, I understand. 

P. That indicates that maybe I 
know something— which I don’t. 

K. That’s right- nor do I— nor do- 
all the government knows is what I 
have given you. I think, based upon 
what little is now known would be im- 
peded in either. I don’t think that 
John Ehrlichman should have as an 
assignment for you anything further 
to do with this, though. 

P. Because of the deep six thing? 

K. You know, if it turned out, either 
through circumstantial testimony or 




other testimony which could lead to 
a possible indictment that’s part of 
the circumference. 

P. Got to have somebody over here 

to do — the (expletive removed) thing 

what the (expletive removed) do you 
do? 

K. What do you do? 

P. Garment? He’s Mitchell’s former 
law partner. That won’t do, will it? 

K. You know the burden of the 
(unintelligible) so far as you are con- 
cerned is that you and I would de- 
fend him. Anyone else (unintelligible). 

P. Oh, I understand. Not going to — 
don’t — job to do it— and this is (unin- 
telligible) chief investigator for the 
Senate committee — the (expletive re- 
moved) was charged with a felony, 
bargaining pleaded for a misdemean- 
or — got a suspended sentence. 

K. Yeah. 

P. For bugging! 

K. Yeah — for bugging. 

P. Same thing — that’s what should 



have happened here. 

K. As a matter of fact, looking at it 
again, without trying to determine the 
impact of it with respect to the elec- 
tion, simple (unintelligible) the ob- 
struction of justice. 

P. The obstruction of justice is 
what’s bad. 

K. And the perjury — the suborning 
of witnesses, the perjury and perjur- 
ing yourself. 

P. You don’t have Ehrlichman in- 
volved in that — you don’t have Halde- 
man involved in any of that? 

K. No — No. When you get Mitchell 
and Magruder and Mardian and, let’s 
say. Dean all having one approach to 
this problem, and Magruder over 
there you’re going to have a hard time 
convicting John Mitchell, Bob Halde- 
man, Larue, etc. One of the faults 
these lawyers find is that, you know, 
because they, if this is true, they will 
be a (expletive removed) difficult 
thing to prove. 

P. There’s a chance Mitchell could 
beat this? 

K. Oh, sure. 

P. You do? 

K. Oh (expletive removed) yes. It 
all depends on how this other comes 
out but, Mr. President, if all you’re 
talking about. 

P. Suppose Liddy, suppose Liddy — 
what’s he going to do. 

K. Now that’s something else — now if 
Liddy comes in and corroborates Ma- 
gruder and incidentally they are bitter 
enemies. They are bitter enemies. 

K. Magruder is afraid for his life. 

P. Yeah? 

K. Even tried to — 

P. Liddy— -you say Liddy has told 
all, has he? 

K. No, he hasn’t^— he hasn’t said a 
word to anybody. 

P. Is that right? Did these guys tell 
you that? 

K. Yes sir, He’s taken the fifth. 

P. They said that he’s come in and 
talked to them. They — that’s what 
they’re telling everybody. 

K. That’s not true, sir. 

P. I mean — if Magruder says that — 
he hasn’t? 

K. To my knowledge— I’ll check that. 

P. Find out. 

K. Find out but to my knowledge as 
a result of ^everything that was said 
last night Liddy has not said a word. 

P. What about Hunt? 

K. Hunt doesn’t know anything. 

P. He knows about the obstruction of 

justice — somebody gave him the 
money. Isn’t that the one where Mrs. 
Hunt or somebody — I don’t know what 
that is — I don’t know. 

K. You know as much about it as 
I do. . 

P. (unintelligible) say something (un- 
intelligible) and I don’t want to get 
so deeply involved. 

K. Neither do I and- you know from 
the outset, Mr. President, on this one, 
because of all of us who are involved- 
—our relationship — I determined that 



1 was going to have the broadest kind 
of an overview. It’s just for this very 
reason I don’t want to right now. 

P. Yeah. 

K. If Liddy doesn’t corroborate Ma- 
, gruder— what Liddy does now; in view 
of Magruder’s case I don’t know but 

inherent in Magruder ’s— 

P. He and Dean are taking Liddy 
and Magruder. You’ve got two guys 
it’s pretty hard for a jury, if you were 
a good criminal— an F. Lee Bailey— say, 
are you going to take the word of 
these two men against all these other 
men, gentlemen? 

K. When you have something beside 
F. Lee Bailey, but you take Larue and 
Mitchell 

P. Let me say — let me say — I only 
mention F . Lee Bailey because Mitch- 
ell is very close to... him now, as you 
know. \ 

K. I know that, yeah. 

P. That’s probably who he’ll use. 

K. I don't know. 

P . I say probably — I’m just guessing 
—I haven’t talked to him about it, but 
he and Bailey are— he’s going to fight 
until the end. He’s, not going to — 

K. I hope he does. 

P. Would you— his relationship and 
former attorney general. 

K. And that would be— that would 
be a trial for him. 

P. Sure. Pitch John Dean take (un- 
intelligible), I was so surprised. 

K. When Ehrlichman called me last 
night all he said, mentioned Magruder. 
And he said what about informing him 
if I had any notice that John Dean 
had initiated this, I really don’t until 
his attorney can negotiate with them. 

P.. If Dean does not testify about 
deep sixing documents and getting 
Hunt out of the country, they have 
nobody else that can say that. 

K. What they want initially. 

P. Yeah — will they work out. 

K. I think they’ll honor their agree- 
ment between them. 

P. WeU, as you know. Dean put it 
out for press. 

K. No — no sir. 

P. They’re decent men. 

K. Yes ,they are. 

P. Good. 

K. Yes, sir. 

P. But Dean. 

™f T T Jf y 1 r , aiSed questions whether or 
not I should even mention that to you 
because of the (unintelligible) 

tell me.’ (expletive “ved) you should 

argued fh e t C h >letiV t retnoved ) I didn’t 
argue with them about that. That’s not 
Myttag. r m golng t0 le „ 

have learned. 

P, I could call them. Let me run this 
by you I think I should call them and 
i consider it highest devotion. What I 
want you to have (unintelligible) it up 
’? r * 1 th l nk we have — we haven’t dl 
med anybody, (expletive removed). 
Conducted the , investigation. . The 
FBI s conducted the investigation I 

aaid ; 1 JUSt Want you t0 know that and 
jouie on your own— on your own. And 
I am— because Dick Kleindienst was a 



mose associate of John Mitchell’s I 
want you to report to Dean Sneed 

shMlH hatS th€ u Way that 1 thtok I 
SL PPr ° ach * Dick rather than 
orm to ing m a specila prosecutor. 

p\ . h f e objection to that. 

T ri hout you bein s there - 

on t think they should work through 
you anymore due to the fact, although 
we know you didn’t have a (expletive 
removed) thing to do with it-nobodv 
would ever believe _ I don’t tffi 

MttchelL° Uld makG 3 fair decision on 

J ohn Mitchell. Just like T 
wouldn’t think I could probably Take 

LT ° ne g n Haldeman, but you see — 
don t you think that’s true? 

K. Yes sir. 

do^t — "'t iin ~ T the way 1 would 
, . , will say, the attorney general 

ms \TnT ed and he recommends 

it anThif - 1 fu’ r have ' telked about 

PM sLa" 6St 10 *> «• S« 

sibUUy nd 1 “' s a v "'-" st "ng p„,. 

P- You see my point? 

pectsof1ttwTT ther f ,S only two as - 
Of those iT T “ 0t SUreab0Ut One 
Sneed SUre about is Joe 

P. I know. 

K. He’s — you know. < 

P. Well, let’s _ W bat the hell — 
there s really nothing for him to do 
«pect just b, honest. They're“oSg tl 
1 0 .eyre goli X 

Second thing, Mr. President was 

about th ^ argUme ° t 1 that rm linking 
more believable, more a £ 
eeptable business, this other thing. The 
problem of this thing as the result of 
any appointment of you. 

P. Yeah. 

K. In favor that you might be able 
to provide later or whether I could The 
credibility aspects of this thing on part 
of yourself soon. 

u it>s best to handle 

it rathei than doing it — escalating it 

— by nine o’clock then it should be 
done. I have thought about it and I 
have made - 1 have said this and that 
and the other thing and that’s that. 

K. One aspect of this thing which 
you can always take and that is, as the 
President of the United States, your 
job is to enforce the law,. 

K. In the case of any, of any investi- 
gations and trials — you know, I mean 
now that the time has come as a re- 
sult of blah, blah, blah, you know. 

P. Special prosecutor immediately 
casts a doubt frankly, Dick, on the 
whole Justice Department. 

K. Yeah— right. 

P. I don’t like that. 

K. Neither do I. 

P. But you have — there’s no need 

— you understand, I just don’t like 
that. 

K. My feeling. 

P. I think— you see the other line 
would be to say — put sort of a (un- 
intelligible) you couldn’t do this? You 




mean the attorney general has asked — 
huh? 



K. You might wait to have me recuse 
in this thing when the indictments 
come up. I think if they indict John 
Mitchell we can't be criticized for fa- 
voritism, you know. 

P. Yeah— -in other words, you stay 
in the job. 

K. Until the trial I don’t know. I 
think this is something we ought to 
explore very carefully. In terms of (un- 
intelligible) 

P. You see, there’s where your spe- 
cial prosecutor comes in. You want the 
—you go to the special prosecutor for. 

K. No, the special prosecutor would . 
not try the case, Mr. President. What 
he would do is substitute himself for 
the attorney general. Silbert would try 
the case. What he would do would have 
overview with respect to what they 
were doing and participating in the 
prosecuting decisions that are made 
from time to time, (unintelligible) 
believe I (unintelligible) discuss with 
the— with (unintelligible) 

K. (unintelligible) might not have it 
with the deputy attorney general and 
—so I support him. You know, I would 
do it myself. 

P. (unintelligible) 

K.. And I fully realize by bringing 
this guy in it’s the effect has a bad 
reflection upon me, you know, I under- 
stand that — that is my recommenda- 
tion. 

P Yeah. I thought we would — I 
think we just ought to— after your 
hard lining the executive privilege I 
think we ought to make a deal with 
the Ervin committee provided the 
ground rules are proper. Do you agree? 

. K* Oh. sure. Things about my hard 
line is, you know — 

P. What you’re saying is a bargain— 
the thing by which you are going to 
work that out. I thought we ought to 
get something out on that like Monday 



or Tuesday. That sound good to- you? 
That’s a good — a good way to be on 
the offensive. 

K. And I, I understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have some thought in mind 
with respect to John Dean. I would 

respectfully urge you not to accept 

include John Dean in the package with 
(unintelligible) and those people you 
are. • . • ./ 

P. (unintelligible) •••' 

K. Yes. " C ' . • - . 

P. Oh, yes (expletive removed) yes. 
it s better how. / 

K. Negotiate with the United States 
attorney— I’ll tell you— I don’t think. 

P. No. I’m putting him up. The 
only thing I would Say is that— to him 
■ I would say that as President’s coun- 
sel (unintelligible) executive (unintel- 
ligible) and all that — (expletive re- 
moved) I wouldn’t . even (unintelli- ; 
gible). The Ervin committee though is • 

going to be as — nothing by the time 
this thing. 

K. Oh, by this time (unintelligible) 
we keep it in the criminal justice sys- 
tem where it belongs. 

P. Where it belongs. 

K. The Ervin committee. 

“P. And^ incidentally they ought to— * 
whoever is — Silbert : ought to get over 
there right now and tell the Ervin" : 
committee not to go, shouldn’t he? 

K. I don’t know. 

P. I (unintelligible). How— how can 
Mitchell, for example, get a fair trial - 
with the Ervin committee leaking all 
over the place and so forth and so on. 

I would — if I were the prosecuting at- " 
tomey I’d say to the committee,, now 
keep McCord and all these (expletive *■ 
removed), don’t you agree? 

K. Sure— if they’ll do it. 

P. I really think as a lawyer — as a 
criminal — as a — you know, a smart 
lawyer for Mitchell and the other de- : 
fendants' could move to quash. 

TC. Well, they could get the cases i 
dismissed as a result of this horsing 
around with the Ervin committee. 

P. Yeah. 

K. (unintelligible) Ervin committee 
going after — their constitutional 
rights might be so impaired, that they 
could have the indictments quashed. 
That’s what. Any litigation concern- 
ing John Mitchell will probably take 
•ten years - — you know a couple of 
years before trial, four or five years 7 
appeals, motions, trial. Well, I think ■ 
(unintelligible) and it could be with 
John Mitchell; 

P. (expletive removed) I would* 
want to appeal the Chicago Seven, 
the Berrigans, and the Ellsbergs and - 
all those (expletive removed). And 
they’ve fooled around all this time.' 
Well, it’s a hard thing, Dick, hard ? 
thing. These fellows, even the Cubans 
—or even perhaps they most of all..,. 
They were doing (unintelligible) they 
were helping the campaign. 

K. That’s right. Sure. 

P. And they just— just showed in- 
credibly bad judgment— right? 

K. It’s still a fact, Mr. President, it’s 
been two or three months, you know, 
while you were getting your campaign ■, 



organization going, and Mitchell was 
just a puppet. You know John was in 
a rather awkward situation being the 
attorney general, having talked to 
those guys. 

P. And having very troublesome 
(unintelligible). 

K. Right. Had his own real leader- . 
ship over there and got (unintelligible) 
the situation. 

P. Yeah, Magruder— and Magrudbr’s 
sort of a lightweight in a very heavv 
job. 



K. Yeah — and also he had no experi- 
ence in politics. 

P. That’s, right; : AhdMhe^"isb thbw 
decided that— rgee, ; 'this 'great ' add : 

this is real fun— f 
they see. sL 

K; Yeah; ' ' *•&' 



iiappcucu eiraer. jjuu 

the 

was' ■qoihg, ;v/e‘ Were' - qn : bur •' Wjav' $o 
China k arid. iMn we^V6fe%n ; nur%av * 
to Russia!-- • oo 

K. I know/- ***** * 'rtjf V <: 

,; Py We^ wer^it in 



not making excuses. Th'^thfhgvtb'^db^ 
now is to. ,v 

K. Deal with^ the faefe 
them. £&&*£ M 

P. Go folivardt V^ >> , : q. 

K. It would have to be '■ 

President.’^ 

about another man that we^r-eoiRd 
bring down? HoW&bbutLa j formed cir- 
cuit court judge like iitomtod? 

K. Well the chief -. justice- doesn’t J 
like that unless he has completely^-* 
tired from the judiciary. . .•; 

P. Says he can serve itwe 
an interim appointment? ■isvfr&Pi V-r 
K. Yes — yeah. . > 2^ ' VJ 

P. Seventy-one years 
K. No-no. What yo.u ;; ^^ ' 

having a federal judiciary^;,,' i’ v^' 
P .WeH, it seems to 

K. The Chief . Justice*-! tb|s 
fellow,, Sears— he’s 
mended Sears. * ' • . ; r 

pro P JS? m 

K. Yes. He does. YelL 
P. Now what does ? ^ t! l^s^®(f2Lr s 



want to get 

cause I— I’m open y ' -wSr r t- '-^ean 
against it and Udhtok it’s too much 
of a refl^tio^lbw^^em of justice 
and everything else.'w^X. 

EL Yeah— That’s. 

P. What is Petersen’s ■ S|asoning? 
K. Petersen’.s ,r§asbmiagpwould be 
that I should . recuse now tliat 

it looks like Mitchell” 

P. Yeah. "* 

K. Rest of the boys, ,-f \ 

P. Yeah— you should) w it right 
now. I 

K. And that — Yeah — hut. \ 

P. You— now wait-^ydu’d 'do this? 
You see, you do it now it’s based on 




testimony. ... 

K. When I would do it. .. 

P. Well, let me .ask you thoiifliv you'- 
would do it before th£. stoi^ :/ ;feroke‘^ . 
Before the indictments ?pp afterwards? ' 
K. I don’t know. We^aven’t gotten 
to that point. " \ 

P. Or is it the point that should be 
done before the indictments ar$ f drawn 
up so that the indictmefes ;: -k‘e ;f &a^i 0 
up properly. Is that 
K. Yeah — lust so 




possibly be changed 
P. So what would Pet&rs&h 'si^ybU' '* 
would withdraw? • v h'f v'- 

K. Yeah— but that would hot 'lie 
a public, you know, TV st^tem^nt^'^^ 
P. Yeah. ; • 

K. Internal — administrative, f - 
P. And then— what would happen? : 
K^' Wellv'I • ' •’ l . 

P. What 

•k. •i-- : =¥ouId i ' :: . 

under thW'pircum 
delegate 1 ' thb 

tire matter to Pet#sbn[‘“-hsMst¥nt 0->> 
torney gbheral'M the fehtinal^sio^. 

P. Petersen is the fellovHt^ab^ 
pfoach? • ‘ " ' -m*' •: v-.^ i 

' K. Yes he is— yes he'%. , * , ‘ ^ • 

‘ P. Would the — would the country 
respect him on this? • ‘ v. ; ’ 

k. Yes — he’s a (expletive reihoved) v 
of a guy (unintelligible) ' • •• • 

1 P. I didn’t— he' '^as^he 'iS 'a^daVeSr 
man— I didn’t appoint Mm in 
place. ’ . . n .- 

K. He’s the first • carbhri 
attorney general I think -Ih the 'history 
of the departments .i* .«$ ^ 

P. OK. •. : t ****** t€t /I 

K. So— but he.; ‘i 
P. Let’s considen-4hat* onn-^foi&va 
ment. . :V:«% y&r&H il *&•>&£? 

K. It could either be ‘Petersen— oh ;' 
Sneed. • ... • -jhq 

. Petersen would be better r 1 than 
Sneed. -• A 

K. (U nintelHgibleWThat would, be 
initially handled . by an 1 ? administrative" 
document from nie: to, Petersen^ 

P.. But you do "it right now?- What v 
you should do in any eventy , ':what^‘y'bu : - : 
should, do -right gg^y,c <£••** 
still .think my— I ought to consider— ; 



Ehrlichman: Bwtkof 

course; you have id balance 
a lot of what he (Magruder) ; •) 
says . ... * v 

President: You have tabah 
ance what hesays byjtliq \fgpt 
that he war very; believable 
when fie lied* ^ 

my suggestion that ! catf these people 



in maybe with you as- a matter or 
fact and, say look I just Vant : y6u to 
work with Petersen and get everything 
done. Correct? ButHet m£^let$ think 
about that. •; ; • 

K. Let’s think^' about ‘ 'tKa;t? ;i I^tWk 
we got to do something pretty quickly 
before this stuff gets out ‘ of Hand, in 
view of the disclosure made to me' last 
night and yesterday afternoon- by- Ehr- ’ 

lrchman I think I’ve got to do some- 
thing. Im now -on notice ’that Ma- 
gruder, you know. 

- P. Yeah. ?i;U .4?^ & ..'i 

K. Testified! to^that.'- 
- P :. T hat ’ s right — 'that’s •.'why, I told 
Ehrlichman to tell you. ffdbdnff (un- 
intelligible). In fact he suggested it— 
he said, look I’ve got this' stuff This' 
w™ r V l n ^ efor f Magruder talked to. 
him. I think-I should turn this over' to 
Kleindienst. I said “Do it.” And -theri' 
the -events caught up with us^and- Ma?' 
gruder came in, • and 

“ 0 n f“' ;T le S n f think rMaiuder-: 

(unintelligible). SothaPs why- Dick' 
why we’s been scrupulous an ; d your rec- 

Sufv ? 0W Been scrupulous,* 
that Ehrlichman he called you* he , called 
you before Magruder and afterwards 
We didn’t wait ’til Magruder— 

K. That’s right. 

P. What I should do. 

(No more sound— tape runs out) 

v »'• c-j - ..•*•, .<n& 

A telephone conversation between- 
President Nixon and H. R, Haldeman 
April 15,1973, from 3:27 P.M. to 3--44 
P.M. 

Operator: Yes Sir. .( 

P. Mr; Haldeman, please. 

^Opeifatorr* Thank you. 

OperMori' Mr/ Haldehian 
P. Hello,- I hope ^ou ; are enjbjdng- 
thisf lovely ‘ day. r " - 

^*k6^- 4 T' : ahi afraid not. Got to get 
out and take a : ';lbok at it. It reallw- 
l<$dk$; beaiiiiful " oti tade-; •’ *• s - •- i 

P. Are you working on vour sfa^- 
ment? h- ■-.** ■ 

® Yeah^and I talked to Bill arid^l' 
havei^t-beeh able to reach— •'* -.>>t 
^ that message from 1 " 

BilL 

H-. Did ydu 'Mk to him? 
r T’. i John"- Ehrlichman’s got it. He 
talked to you or to. Bill,' I don’t know? 
vdiichi-- - ^ v 

H. Rogers — I gave; John a very quick' 
rundown, bqt, Bill wanted to think 
^ a h4 talk some more and I. 
i‘9ne; out to play golf or 
something. Etc doesn’t seem to be ! 
®fy«!!541i§ >ill call hie later 
t“^.^erah6h.'’lffy view— he said if 
really depends oh what the grand jury : 
doe^. Ijj, other words, he doesn’t come 
oh strongly that we should go up there. 

He has some, real reservations about 
whether we sho,uld. I think you got a 
Py°ftlhhi in the judicial proceed- 
ing with possibly prominent people 
lyidgr indictment and all that, and run 
a., cpp^ges^jjpgl .investigation at the 



V^vrAnd thg problem we have 
hfq,jfip= ; t^ i^ow is ..the feeling that noth-' 
lng.is being done. This whole feeling. 
^,f.Wig,,tp change,, and if . something 
is. heing .done you don’t have to start 
doing everything and he said if we can: 
work out some safeguards that Con- 
gress would live up to, via capitula- 
tion L ..and,!;;all;'. that , maybe we should! 
consider going because people do want: 
%Bgs^l0.iaEed. up. He. said, I really I 
think the committee, is handling them- 
selves poorly., il;. think if the grand 
jury is going to come out fairly soon 
with.i th eir, indictments, I would strong- 
Iy vote the other way. I would hang, ' 
tight for an offer to go up and speak 
to the fcominittfee.an executive session 
but-. I wouldn’t* go up on camera. He -- 
said^^p tliink .your court room rules 
is 'basically a sound position and that-’-' 
people will see' that.' - * : • / 
.„ P ; h .y h ’ h t uh - 1 just told. Ehrlichman 
to the contrary,, but- I can-change my 
mind. Ehrlichman had talked to Moore 7 
—and' Moore says ■ “Well, hell, every- 
thing. is really— there is going to . be, 
so much flying artcund it isn’t going to 
n^any difference.” Moore tends to- 

trS eithS/ th ^ fc that is necessarily 

P. Moore— I think is 
teSuSJf then ’ why ,, So up on^ 

‘ihak^s it worse doesn’t it? \ 

. Point, I guess, Moore’s point' 

is at least have the President be fdrth- : 
coming. But what does ■ that do? m^ 

^ ^ e .?}dent be forthcoming and let 
them, .kill us. 

‘ WThai's right? And Rogers’ view is?; 
if you at least his preliminary view: 

e a -, sal t ^ indictments come 
down it !high ldvels. 

P, Yes—' ' ' ' ' ; 

H. jrieri you have been forthcoming. 
You have said all along that you would*: 
cooperate with the grand jury. Now iff' 
you cooperated with them, which you 
said you were doing, and nobody said 
you weren't, and they produce results « 
that is whgt' tile people are after. The 

people’s ebncerii is that nothing— that « 

everybody -is just, sitting here doing 
nothing about the Watergate, which is- 
what they think because they haven’t - 
Se .p n .l^/ esult out ? f the grand jury. 

h we -% re to have some. 

the phint, I said^- 
^..TiHdy.be able- to get a victory.:, 
here witliout having to pay the price,' 

*?• j^r S€ PSe.Maff if we- ggree to go up- : 
?4-.W e . grand' ;’jti^ Combs down with:, 
indictments; they... win. probably turn' 
.^K M^rings for a time anyway." 

Th en 'w.e. w child h^ve the trials and that ' 
sort .of stuff. So we would have ap- 
peared to be forthcoming but we 
wouldn’t maybe have to go-. And he*. 
s aid I don’t agree with that because— 
P'/Billsaidwhat?: 

H? 'Bill said I -don’t agree with that—., 
hut lie .said— he thinks it is inevitable 
that they have,' to stop the hearings 



if there are indictments at a high level. 

P. He’s right. I agree with that. 

^H.dHe says they can’t go on with 
those hejarrag&.while those . people are 
pending trial. : Until, they have been, 
tried^and sentenced — you cannot, go 
ahead with the hearings. On that basis, 
you don’t. want to know how long that ’ 
is going to take. 

P/Kleindienst just,, stopped in. He 
said it .will - take four or five years. 

Hi Why- in the world does he think 
that? -k . v r . , ... . 

4 P. The trials, appeals, they’ll go to 
the Supreme Court, you know Mitchell 
is in a fight and these other guys, what 
the hell? 



;H: On-v that basis, you have the judi- 
cial process running who are these 
people Bill feels strong on this. . ' 
P. What about the other things they 
vsqntvte got into? . , .... 

can, separate them, that’s 
f ine.^TKey., are.fhe ones who have said 
they,.. are,.,, 1ot|lIy tied - together. 

'.P;,-Yea6; ? one thing too about the 
other things, they are .going to -be 
dpni^d .sojne v ., of .their principal wit-' 
riesses. I meaH' Mitchell will not testify. 
Pfe will never, go up there, you know, 
before "the Committee. 

H. Right. ’ 

P. And Magruder. He won’t go up. 

H. Nope. ^ Now you are getting the 
White House people going up and not 
the othdr : ,, ^|h|)le^ : t WKere ' We you on 
is^.a-’^uestroh: Bill said;: 
dpiiT^ihake’ a 1 commitment now, you 
may jaye to meet .in' October or some-, 
thing-; when this thing’ rubs itself out: : - 
•'P. 'But he ’ tfttl think we could make 
the executive session commitment? 

H. Yes. 

P. ^Piits us in a good forthcoming 
position. 

HP'ThaV^ ; his point, that that is a very 
sound offeiVjiisf as -your offer to work 
with the grand jury was a sound offer. 



..^-TEXT, AZ^- Col. 




TEXT. From A23 



that produced results. You say we will 
be perfectly willing to work with the 
Senate. 

P. You indicated to Bill there would 
be indictments at a high level? 

H. I said it looks as if they are going 
to be bringing indictments and that 
they are higher-ups over at the com- 
mittee. 

P. What did he say? 

H. He didn’t react at all, but a little 
later he said, “Well, if Mitchell is in- 
dicted, or something, you know.” I 
didn’t say that, but he did. 

P. OK. 

H. And— 

P. You know, in a way — I mean in 
reading the Johnson-Witcover piece in 
The Washington Post, we are so low 
now we can’t go any lower. Huh? 

H. Yeah. 

P. What did you think of that? Are 
they right? Not when they say today 
there is the over-riding concern today 



for Watergate. There will be when it 
comes out, obstruction and all that but — 
H. Yeah. You can get that out by, you 
know, getting hold of a guy and say if 
President Nixon did the Watergate 
would you still vote for him and say no., 
P. I wonder if they will use the Gal- 
lup Poll tomorrow if the damn thing 
comes out? 

H. Well, I haven’t seen the Gallup 
release. I don’t know that it went out, 
but I often don’t get it until after it 
comes out. 

P. We did have a hard figure on it 
didn’t we? 

H. He said it was a hard figure. 60-33. 
P. Anyway, we are glad to have that. 
H. So, what does Kleindienst think 
now? Does he— 

P. He’s for a prosecutor. 

H. So is Bill. 

P. Bill is? Who did he have in mind? 
H. He didn’t’ have anyone in mind 
and I didn’t get into that question with 
him. 

P. I have really come to that con- 
clusion, too, Bob. 

H. Oh, really? 

P. For a reason. This is not to prose- 
cute the case. A special prosecutor, to 
look at the indictments to see that the 
indictments run to everybody they need 
to run to, so that it isn’t just the Presi- 
dent’s men, you see. 

H. In other words, he is above Sil- 
bert rather than replacing Silbert? 

P. Oh, no, Silbert runs the case and 
that’s all. But he is just in there for 
the purpose of examining all this to see 
that the indictments cover everybody. 

H. Uh, huh. Well that does protect 
you a lot, because if they don’t indict 
some of us then you have a cover-up 
problem. If you have that guy, then 
you have a basis 

P. Then he goes out and says, “I 
have examined all of this, and now let’s 
$top all this. These men are not guilty 
and these men are not indictable and 
these are.” 

, H. Yeah. 

. P. We are thinking about thbt. We 
haven’t decided that yet. But I lean 
toward it now in order to just — we’ve 
got to get into the proper position 
there. 

' H. That would make sense, rather 
than having Sneed take over. 

P. Yep, because he’s compromised, 
too — I can do things for him in the 
future, see? I can for anybody, but — 

. H. Yeah, but he is your appointee 
which is a little different. Although any 
special prosecutor is your appointee. 

P. Yeah. It is a little different if he 
is outside. This Wright from Texas is 
the guy I sort of lean to. Y’know, the 
dean of the Texas law school. 

H. Well, I don’t know. Did Dick have 
any reading on timing on indictments^ 

P. No. 

H. Because that is — 

P. He thinks a lot of the stuff may 
leak with Magruder running around, 
and — Strachan told an interesting thing 
to Ehrlichman on Magruder which 
makes the point that I am — two weeks 
ago Magruder talked to Strachan, and 



tried to get Strachan to concoct with 
him the story that he, Strachan, did 
walk across the street with Magruder 
and tell Magruder to go forward with 
the operation. 

H. Which Strachan claims isn’t true 
apparently. 

P. No. My point is, don’t you see, 
the devastating thing this is to Ma- 
gruder, to his credibility? 

H. Yeah. 

P. I said to John; “Why the hell is 
he trying to do this?” Because Ma- 
gruderis defense is that he’s just doing 
it because of pressure from higher-ups. 
You see the point? 

H. Yep. 

P. And Magruder — So I am not so 
sure, .that a hell of a lot of Magruder’s 
stuff, even on Mitchell, may be open 
to serious question. Serious question. 

H. OK. But yeah, on some things I 
think that is true. 

P. Some things, I think Mitchell is 
Still in it. 

H. But I don’t see how you 
P. But I mean, anything Magruder 
says about you, for example, if he does, 
you know what I mean. I think, Bob, 
your analysis of Magruder once that 
he is a guy that doesn’t know the truth, 
is really true. 

H. I really believe that. 

P. And I think now he has lied so 
much is he going to lie again and work 
with his attorneys and get himself 
separated from all this thing, etc. I 
think Strachan will be a damn believ- 
able witness when he goes down there. 

I really feel he will be. 

H. He will if he stays to the truth. 
P. If he just tells the truth — 

H. If he doesn’t try to tangle things 
up at all. 

P. Right Hmmm — Magruder was 
telling Strachan, “Look this should be 
the story that I would like to tell.” 

H. It is kind of ridiculous. Why 
would Strachan agree to that? 

P. Oh, He — it would implicate 
Strachan, but he is at the same level, 
so, see, so it wouldn’t hurt him. the 
point of that would be simply — and he 
said Magruder told him about his fam- 
ily and his concerns and all that, made 
a great plea about how his personal 
Problems were so serious. And he said, 
Please, now, let’s go along 011 this 
fctory. 

H. Yeah. 

, P. That is interesting. 

H, Well, Magruder was bouncing 
Ground in desperation, telling all dif- 
ferent kinds of stories to different 
people. 

P. That’s right. Remember you told 
me that — 

H. Trying to tie something together 
and I think what happened is he ran 
that string out and finally just gave 
up because that wouldn’t work and de- 
cided to tell the truth, but in the pro- 
cess he probably doesn’t know the 
truth is. He has made up so many dif- 
ferent stories. I can understand that. 

It is hard for me to remember what’s 



true, having just heard all of these 
other people’s stories. It is difficult to 
sort the stuff out. If you start lying 
yourself— 



P. Bill may have a point there. I 
have sort of had this, and I don’t think 
Ehrlichman and particularly Moore 
didn’t agree with it, that — look, if they 
get a hell of a big fish, that is going to 
take a lot of the fire out of this thing 
on the cover up and all that sort. If 
they get the President’s former law 
partner and attorney general, you 
know. Do you agree or not? Am I? 

H. Yeah. What I feel is people want 
something to be done to explain what 
to them is now a phony looking thing. 
This will explain it. 

P. Explain that they did it, and then 
of course the cover up comes in and 
they did that, too. 

H. And it all makes sense, it is log- 
ical, believable, because it’s true. 

P. Right. 

H. And there it is— I can’t— it 
seems to me that there is at least a 
strong possibility, if not probability or 
certainity, that public reaction is going 
to be, well, thank God that is settled, 
now let’s get away from it. Rather than 
the reaction of, “Ho, Ho, Ho, here is 
something pretty bad, let’s spend a lot 
more time looking into it.” 

P. That’s right. Well — 

H. I think people want solutions, 
they don’t want ongoing problems. 

P. You know some of that so-called 
people-polling, and polling. Don’t they 
say that Watergate, didn’t you say that 
Gallup or, well^ that it’s a concern, it 
worries them, etc. — considered it a 
caper, and they want the damn thing 
explained. 

H. That’s right. They want if ex- 
plained and they want to get off of it. 
There isn’t — 

P. Kleindienst also comes in with 
the idea that sometime I’ve got to go 
out and make a Checkers speech at 
9:00 o’clock at night. I told him, “Now, 
Dick, I am not going to do that.” 

-H. Oh, 1 think that would be crazy 
sure do. 

P. I said, “Now, Dick, I am not going 
to. I am not going to elevate it that 
way. If it’s going to be elevated, let 
the press elevate it. I will go out and 
say it before the press, in the press 
room, you know.” 



H. Yeah. Unless there is — there is 
nothing now that indicates doing that. 

P. But when it comes out, I am going 
to have to say it’s rough, but that shows 
that our judicial system is — we, you 
know. The special prosecutor thing 
helps in another way. It gets one per- 
son between me and the whole thing. 
You see, the Dean report now has been 
totally discredited and, you see. 

. Ye P- That’s right, and I think 
mat is a darn good route for it eso- 
eciaiiy if it can be done. I hadn’t 
thought about it, or understood it at 

! ^ you are now talking about, 
and that would seem to me exactly 
what you are after. y 



P. Not somebody to prosecute Mit- 



chell. I won’t have that. 

A* That is L the other Problem. What 

»hPi,1 en tkey indict Mitchell, 
u Mitchell doesn t plead guiltv? You 
Pbviously can't say, I’ m sorry *' Y ° U 

will not WeI1 ’ we wiU just sa y that I 
S? ? ot commen t on the case. I’m— 

ment haVe th * men Work U P a state- 

H. I won’t comment and I have full 

ssr- * he ss 

P. In the process and I 

H. Hope it will bring the guilty par- 
ties to account and clear the innocent 
parties. 

P led innocent and I think 
he should have every opportunity to — 
I don t know whether I can say I am 
confident in his innocence — that will 
be the key question. 

H. That is just what I was going to 
say. You cannot — e 

P. It is not proper for me to com- 
ment on that because there has been 
an indictment. It is not proper for me 
to comment, except that he is a fine 



President: You put Ma- 
gruder s feet to the fire. 
Where did you see Magru- 
der? 

Dean: 1 didn’t . In fact, I 
refused to see him. That was 
one of the problems . . . 

President: What got Ma - 
gruder to talk? I tvould like 
to take the credit ... 



man, he is entitled to it. I think we 
should net judge this case until it has 
been heard in the judicial process. 

H. You don’t want to get into the 
position that Hiss’s character witnesses 
got in. 

P. I can’t do it. I know. 

H. What you can do is express your 
faith in the system. You know there is 
a lot to be gained from this if the 
damn system comes out right. 

P. That’s right 

H. In restoring people’s faith in the 
system, rather than in this jackass 
kangaroo court. 

P; Yeah. OK. Incidentally, I wonder- 
ed if you would talk to John Ehrlich- 
man. I will get him but when you talk 
to him. 



H. I will be talking to him. 

P. Be sure to tell him that I think 
that the way I hear Bill’s thing spelled 
out, that I think it makes a hell of a 
lot of sense. OK? 

H. Yes, sir. 

P. Alright. 

H. Alright. 



cno 

A telephone conversation between 
President Nixon and Richard Klein- 
dienst, April 15, 1973 from 3:48 p.m. to 
3:49 p.m. 



Operator. Yes, please. 

P. Attorney General Kleindienst. 
please. 

Operator. Yes. 

P. Hello. 

K. Mr. President? 

F. Hi, Dick. 

K. May I bring Henry Petersen with 
me? 

P. Yeah. I want to ask him to do 
something. 

K. I’ll be over there in a couple of 
minutes. Alright sir. 



(NO 



A telephone conversation between 
Lawrence Higby and H. R. Haldeman, 
April 15, 1973 (no time given). 

P. For Mr. Haldeman? 

Operator. Yes. 

Operator. Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Higby 
wants you. 

LH. Hello, Bob. 

H. Yeah. 



LH. John Dean just called me. He 
had a message he wanted to relay to 
the President through you. He would 
not speak directly to you. 

H. Alright. 

LH. (1) I hope you understand my ac- 
tions are motivated totally out of lov- 
alty to you, the President. 

H. Wait a minute. 

LH. Totally out of loyalty to you and 
the President. 

H. Yep. 

LH. And if it’s not clear now— 

H. Uh, huh. 

LH. It will become clear. 

H. Wait a minute. 

LH. (2) Ehrlichman requested to 
meet tonight — 

H. Yeah. 



H. Just a minute. OK. 

^ am read 7 and willing to meet 
with you, meaning the President, at 
any time to discuss these matters. 

H. Just a minute. 

LH. (3) I think you, meaning the 
President, should take your counsel 
from Henry Petersen who I assure you 
does not want the presidency hurt. 

H. Hmph. 

LH. That was the end of his message. 
He was calling you from his home, the 
operator said. 

H. From his home? 

LH. That’s what the operator said. 

now? H ° W l0Dg ag ° was that? Just 



LH. Yes, sir. 

Thank you very much. 
LH. Yes sir. 



imepnone conversation between 
President Nixon and Henry Petersen 

pm 1 * ^ 1973 fr ° m 8:14 P ‘ m * to 
Operator. Yes sir. 

Mr‘ ££ Assistant Attorney General, 

M home ’ PlCaSe ~ he iS probably 
Operator. Yes sir 
P. Hello. 



H'P. Mr. President 

P. Did you get on your boat? 

HP. No, no, no— I just came on home. 

P. Oh you did. Right. Anything fur- 
ther you want to report tonight before 
our meeting tomorrow at 12:30? 

HP. Not anything that specially, that 
I didn’t give you today. 

P. Nothing that adds to what we had 
earlier, huh? 

HP. That’s right — they concluded 
the meeting with Dean. His counsel 
says he will not permit him to plead, 
that a — 

P. Permit him to plead? What do 
you mean by that? 

HP. To plead guilty. In other words, 
he will go to trial. 

P. He is going to plead not guilty, 
huh? 

HP. That’s right, unless we come to 
some agreement with him. His coun- 
sel’s position is that it would be a trav- 
esty to try Dean and not try Ehrlich- 
man and Haldeman. 

P. Uh, huh. 

HP. That is the basic information to 
the extent that it developed in these 
preliminary negotiations isn’t much 
more than I gave you. 

P. Well, let me ask you this. Based 
on this, though, you mean that inhibits 
you from using the information then, 
or do you use it, or how do you do it, 
or do you use it for leads, but you can’t 
use it unless he pleads? Right? 

HP. We cannot use it for any pur- 
pose unless he pleads. 

P. For no purpose? 

HP. That’s right. That’s incorrect, 
unless we strike some agreement with 
him. 

P. Hmp. 

HP. He had a call from Ehrlieh- 
man — Ehrlichman wanted to meet with 
him tonight. 

P. I see. 

HP. About eight o’clock. We advised 
him he would have to make his own 
determination but suggested that he 
not. 

P. I see. 

HP. He, then, through his counsel 
informed us that he was writing a note 
to you in which he would say (1) that 
what he was doing was in your best 
interests and that that would all be- 
come apparent as this situation un- 
folded. 

P. Right. Let me ask you this — why 
don’t I get him in now if I can find 
him and have a talk with him? 

HP. I don’t see any objection to that, 
Mr. President. 

P. Is that alright with you? 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. Alright — I am going to get him 
over because I am not going to screw 
around with this thing. As I told you — 

HP. Alright. 1 

P. But I want to be sure you under- 
stand, that you know we are going to 
get to the bottom of this thing. 

HP. I think the thing that — 

P. What do you want me to say to 



him? Ask him to tell me the whole 
truth? 

HP. Yes, sir. And there is one other 
thing: that is, a signal from you might 
bring out the truth from Liddy. 

P. From Liddy? 

HP. Yes. sir. 



P. A signal from me? What do I do? 

HP. He went to John Mitchell, I am 
told, and indicated that he would do 
whatever he was told to do. 

P. I never met the man. I don’t know 
what I can do with him. 

HP. Uh, huh. 



P. How do I give him the signal? 
HP. Well, I will do it for you. 

P. He, Liddy has talked to John 



Mitchell and said a signal from the 
President? 

HP. No, he said a signal from Mitch- 
ell. 

P. From Mitchell? 

HP. Yes, sir, and so indicated that 
he was going to stand firm. 

P. Then, what I am trying to get at, 
how do I get — I then would go over 
Mitchell to you, Liddy and you’re tell- 
ing me that? 

HP. No. We just go and say that we 
have diseussed this situation with the 
President of the United States and he 
thinks it is vitally important that you 
tell us everything you know. 

P. I get it. Uh huh. OK. Now you 
will be through with your things you 
think by 12:30. Right? 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. OK. Well, get a good night’s sleep, 
huh? 

HP. I will, indeed. 

P. As good as you can. 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. OK. 

HP. And you, too. 

P. Fine. 

HP. Good night, sir. 

A telephone conversation between 
President Nxion and Henry Petersen 
April 15, 1973, from 8:25 p.m. to 
8:26 p.m. 

P. Hello. 

Operator. I have Mr. Petersen. 

P. Hello. 

HP. Yes, sir, Mr. President. 

P. I am trying to reach Dean— I 
think I may be able to get him, I hope. 
He seems to be in transit from some- 
place to someplace. But I will report 
to you after I see him— 

HP. Very good. 

P. In the meantime, on Liddy — I 
don’t know the man, of course, and 
have no control over him, but, hell, 
you are to tell him the President 
wants everybody involved in this to 
tell everything they know. OK? 

HP. Indeed so. I will get in touch 
with his lawyer first thing in the morn- 
ing. 

P You might do it tonight. 

HP. Very good. 



P. I don’t want to stall around. OK? 

HP. Very good. 

P. Don’t you think that is the best 
thing to do? 

HP. Indeed so. 

P. Fine. One thing I want to be sure 
of, Henry, you understand as far as 
Liddy is concerned I have no control 
over him— don’t know the man at all 
and I just want, since he has raised 
the question, that maybe not talking 
because of me — 

HP. No, no — I don’t want to leave 
that impression. 

P. Because of Mitchell, huh? 

HP. He is taking orders from higher 
authority. The decision is mine but 
since you are the highest authority he 
will stand in line if we handle it dis- 
creetly. 

P. I just want him to' be sure to 
understand that as far as the Presi- 
dent is concerned everybody in this 
case is to talk and to tell the truth. 
You are to tell everybody, and vou 
don’t even have to call me on that 



with anybody. You just say those are 
your orders. 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. OK. 

HP. Alright, thank you, sir. 

A telephone conversation between 
President Nixon and Henry Petersen, 
April 15, 1973 from 9:39 p.m. to 9:41 
p.m. 

Operator. Yes, Sir 
P. Mr. Petersen, please, you know, 
of the Justice Department. 

Operator Yes* 

P. Hello. 

HP. Mr. President 
P. Henry I have been— I talked to 
John Dean and haven’t quite finished, 
but he stepped out for a minute. I 
wanted to ask you this. He says that 
he thinks it is important that I tell 
Liddy’s attorney — I don’t know who he 
is — by the name of Maroulis, do you 
know him. that what I told you a few 
minutes ago. 

HP. Yes- -I have already been trying 
to get in touch with him. 

P. Let me say this. You tell him, if 
necessary, you haul him in here and 
I will tell him. OK? t 

HP. Alright Indeed so. 

P. You know what I mean. You tell 
him I have called you directly tonight 
and that you have it direct from the 
President if he needs it from me, I 
will tell him 
HP. Very good. 

P Because you see, John felt that 
maybe he wouldn’t take it from you. 
But I would think he would — or what 
do you think? What is your judgment? 

HP. Well, we certainly will tell him. 
He and liddy are very close friends 
ana I am certain the word would get 
back to him. 

P. Right. Ok, you tell Maroulis that 
the President has directed that you are 
to talk to ; him and to tell him he is to 




John N. Mitchell, the former Attorney General 



tell everything he knows. He should 
have before but my point is, if neces- 
sary, if he has to come in to see me — 
but you come with him. I don’t want 
any things where he comes in and 
makes any motions — you see what I 
mean? 

HP. I understand. 

P. Does this sound like good medi- 
cine to you or do you think I should 
not see him? 

HP. I think we ought to reach that 
question after we see what the reac- 
tions is. 

P. Right I would prefer if you could 
handle it because it ought to be han- 
dled at your level rather than having 
me bring some attorney in and give 
him an order. 

HP. I agree. 

P. So you do it on my direction. I 
think that will do the trick. If it doesn’t 
I will see him myself. 

HP. Very well. 

c+s 

A telephone conversation between 
President Nixon and Henry Petersen, 
April 15, 1973, from 11:45 p.m. to 
1:53 p.m. 

Operator. Yes, please 

P. Would you get me Mr. Henry 
Peterson of the Justice Department — 
assistant attorney general. 

Operator. I certainly will sir, right. 
Thank you. 



P. Hello 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. I hope I didn’t wake you up. 

HP. No, not at all. 

P. I wanted to tell you first, I have— 
apparently I’ve got the president of the 
Rotary International at noon tomorrow. 
Could you make it 1:30 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. That won’t interfere with your 
lunch or anything? 

HP. No. 

P. Fine. Second, I have met with 
Dean. I got him in finally and heard 
his story and I said directly to him, 
“now when do you want to resign?” 
and, he said, “Well, I will resign but I 
would prefer to wait until I have testi- 
fied.” Now I Want to ask you your 
judgment on that. I can bring him in 
in the morning and tell him, “Look, 
I want your resignation.” But, what do 
you want me to do? I don’t want to 
interfere with your process? 

HP. Mr. President, I don’t think that 
we ought to — 

P. Tip our hand? 

HP. Not yet. He is the first one who 
has really come in. 

P. Oh, I see. 

HP. He came in a week ago Sunday. 

P. Right. Let me say this. The main 
thing, Henry, we must not have any 
question, now, on this, you know I am 
in charge of this thing. You are and I 
am. Above everything else and I am 
following it every inch of the way and 
I don’t want any question, that’s of the 
fact that I am a way ahead of the 
game. You know, I want to stay one 



step ahead of the curve. You know 
what I mean? 

HP. I understand. 

P. So — if you think on Dean 
HP. I think we ought to hold the 
line. 

P. Alright and you will let me know. 
HP. Yes, sir. I will indeed. 

P. As soon as — then I will call him 
in and naturally he will have to resign. 
HP. Yes, sir. 

P. Now Haldeman and Ehrlichman-^ 
I have informed both of them of the 
charges that have been generally made 
and I have said that if they stand up, 
and I didn’t have to sav it. They said 
well, of course, we will, we don’t want 
to be an embarrassment. They are good 
guys. But my feeling with both of them, 
and it is only a question, and we talked 
today of when — no, it is whether, also, 
but I think you’ve got to hear Strachan 
and I think you’ve got to hear Dean 
and then I suppose you would want to 
hear them or do you think we shoulcl 
move on them before? Or do you want 
to think of that overnight? 

HP. We would like to wait. We would 
like to wait, Mr. President. 

P. Because like today, you were sug- 
gesting that we call them all in and 
have them resign and I just wanted to 
be sure you didn’t think I should do 
that because I am perfectly prepared 
to. 

HP. That is really your judgment. 

I think ultimately that is going to have 
to be done. 

P. Yeah. But your point is that as 
far as the case is concerned, you are 
telling me now that it is best to wait. 

Is that the point? 

See TEXT, A25, Col. 1 

TEXT. From A24 

HP. On Dean, yes. And on Ehrlich- 
man? Haldeman — I suppose until we 
hear their testimony, which is, well, 
we want to put them off until we can 
fashion all the — 

P. All the others. 

PIP. Things into a pattern. 

P. How soon would that be, for my 
own planning, about a week? 

HP, I don’t think it is going to be 
less than a week and I would say two 
weeks or more. 

P. Oh, you think it might be two 
weeks? 

HP. I would say so. Yes, sir. 

P. It will take that long, huh? 

HP. I am afraid so because— 

P. Well by that time, "my view is 
that the damn thing will leak out and 
I — well, be that as it. may, we’ll see. 

HP. That conceals it. 

P. Why don’t you and I talk about 
that tomorrow? 

HP. Pie will. 

P. And we will look over the Halde- 
man-Ehrlichman thing ot see what the 
facts are and maybe you could give 
me a little sheet of paper on both as 



to what you feel their vulnerabilities 
are so that I — could you do that? 
HP. I will try indeed. Yes, sir. 

P. I mean just say, for these reasons, 
etc., and then I will be in a position 
to act on it. 

HP. Very good. 

P. You understand, there isn’t going 
to be any problem, of course not with 
Dean and neither Haldeman nor Ehr- 
lichman. They are perfectly prepared 
to do whatever I say at a moment’s 
notice because they put the office first. 
But the only thing I am conerned 
about is in the prosecution of a case 
like this, it may be that if you have 
them move it may have an effect on 
some of the others you are trying to 
get to testify. 1 don’t know, but — 

HP. That is certainly true with Dean. 
P. Certainly true with Dean? 

HP. Yes. Sir. 

P. ITh, huh. He is in a mood to re- 
sign right now but I will see.' I will 
check him tomorrow. 

HP. Are you seeing — 

P. Uh huh and Haldmean-Ehrlich- 
man, you say we’ll talk about it tomor- 
row. Or do you want to think about it? 

HP. I want to think about it some 
more, yes, sir, because we are going to 
have to weave all of the facts with 
respect to them into a pattern. It is 
not going to come out neat and clean — 

P. And clear — 

HP. With respect to either one of 
them — 

P. Because, in both eases they have 
a — basically in both of their cases, as 
I look at the thing since it is basically 
the obstruction of justice case for the 
most part, with the possibility of Halde- 
man; of knowledge, although that is 
questionable to believe. But you have 
to hear Strachan before you decide 
that. 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. But that’s a matter which is going 

to involve your hearing them, too, 
what they know, I suppose, as well as 
healing the others. 

HP. Oh, I think that is right and I 
think with respect to the obstruction 
of justice thing is concerned, it is easy 
for me to see how they fell into that, 
if you like. 

P. Yeah. Uh, huh. Rather than being 
directly conspirators? 

HP. That’s right. That’s right. 

P. And there is a difference in that 
respect, I suppose. 

HP. That’s right. A difference, at 
least, in moral culpability. 

P. Sure. Motive. 

•HP. In plain terms of ultimate em- 
barrassment, I think that— 

P. The embarrassment is there, but 
in terms — basically in terms of motive 
which might be the legal culpability 



President: . . . When you 
are in a battle 9 if you are go- 
ing tfr fight a battle 9 you are 



going to fight it 1;o the finish . 
And the thing about Bob, as 
I say is this: I get back to a 
fundamental point . Is he 
guilty or is he not? In my 
view , he is not • . • 



they might he off but in terms of 
embarrassment they would have to be 
out of the government? 

HP. Yes, sir. 

P. -I get your point and, frankly, 
either one is enough. I understand 
that totally because that was what was 
involved in the Adams* case, as you 
recall. 

HP. Yes. 

P. He was not legally guilty of a 
damn thing. Well, he might have been, 
might have been, I suppose, making 
the telephone call, if they had ever 
brought him to trial. But because of 
the possibility, we had to move on 
him. Well, in any event, I am glad to 
get your view on it but I want you 
to know that having talked to Dean 
and told him to wait, I wanted you to 
know that I had told him to wait be- 
cause I had agreed with him that I 
would not do it until I heard from him, 
but let me say I am going to wait until 
I hear from you then, on Dean. Is this 
fair enough? 

HP. Fine, yes, sir. 

P. And you will probably hear him 
Monday or Tuesday, tomorrow-well, 
you don’t know yet. 

HP. We don’t know yet. Now, it’* 
not going to be that quick. We have 
Strachan, Larue and O’Brien. 

P. Tomorrow? 

HP. Tomorrow. Let’s say Monday 
and Tuesday. 

P. Yep. Huh, huh. What about Ma- 
gruder? You have to get him in there 
some place, don’t you? 

HP. We’ve had him in and we have 
to get his testimony in before the 
grand jury and we are trying to work 
out with his lawyers as to whether 
or not — 

P. Well, he will come in and plead 
guilty so you can. Because it seems to 
me, that your idea of getting him on 
and pleading guilty and beating the 
damn press and the Ervin committee 
to it is a very good one. Otherwise, 
you know, they are going to say they 



forced you to do it. And that is very- 
important, don’t you agree? 

HP. There are negotiations under- 
way with counsel now and obviously 
they are very much afraid of Sirica. 
They are afraid Sirica is going to clap 
him in jail immediately. 

P. Oh. 

HP. We have to see Sirica, too. 

P. Now, Sirica’s got to see the point 
of this. My goodness, because the point 
is Sirica’s got to realize he is getting 
bigger fish. 

HP. That’s right. 



P. Right? 

HP. That is it exactly. 

P. Alright. Good luck. Goodby. 

HP. Thank you for calling, Mr. Presi- 






A meeting of President Nixon, H. R. 
Haldeman and John Ehrlichman, Oval 
Office, April 16, 1973, from 9:50 a.m. 
to 9:59 a.m. 

E. Did you get those— 

P. I’m going to ask hinr which one 
he wants to sign. It seems to me that 
I don’t want to pressure him or should 
I just have him sign effective today or 
not announce it. What is your advice 9 
We’ve got plenty of time. 

E. Well, as I made it loud and 
clear that he ought to sign both of 
them. Then you could use whichever one 
he wanted or none, depending on how 
circumstances unfold. 

P. (Unintelligible). 

E. Unless he won’t. You know, you 
know what to do at that point. 

H. You go to Petersen and ask him 
not to (unintelligible) 

. P. That is why, John, I want to nail 
down what Dean said about other bugs 
on the White House and so forth, and 
so on. I assume that is the plumbers 
operation. 

E -3 no * What he is referring to is 
the FBI s bugs on the journalists in the 
first year he was nominated. 

P- (Unintelligible) 

E. Hold on. No, no. These were 
almost all FBI bugs. What I said all 
national security 

P. But I was wondering what your 

?w Ce * J should not tell him today 
that anything in that area is national 
security (unintelligible) 

E I think you should, and I think 
it should cover not only that but plumb- 
mg operation and anything else of 
which he has knowledge that I am (un- 
intelligible) that with executive priv- 
ilege right now. 

P. Executive privilege — 

E : 1 don’t want to ever hear 

v unintelligible) discuss those matters 
P. Yeah. 

E. (Unintelligible) 

-P. I don’t know whether he did. He 
might have. 

E. Well, he might have been if he 
has yet afterwards or before— 

P. (Unintelligible) 

E. Now if you remember the whole 
operation was because you were afraid 
there were leaks out at the NSC and 
you were trying to find them 



P. I thought they were due to the 
FBI. 

E. Well, all the (unintelligible) were 
hut there was one in Georgetown at 
somebody’s house that actually was 
never put on. It was (unintelligible) but 
it was explored and how Dean knows 
about that, I don’t know. The FBI files— 

P. (Unintelligible) 

E. I can’t say. I doubt it. I think it 
was before his time. . 

P. The reason that I made the call 
while- in Dean’s presence last night was 
that he said Liddy was saying how he 



Liddy said will not (unintelligible) 
or something like that. I said he must 
(unintelligible). Well, he thought he 
ought to get ahold of his attorneys. 
Liddy said will not (unintelligible) 
higher authorities. (Unintelligible) not 
the Presdent (unintelligible), Mitchell. 
And I said, I called Petersen (unintel- 
ligible) where to go (unintelligible) 
Liddy’s attorney. The President is not 
asking for any type of (unintelligible). 

E. He can’t hurt anything at this 
point and it certainly (unintelligible) 
way the thing he had to do with Mitchell 
and Magruder. 

P. (Unintelligible) 

E: Remove any impediment against 
their testifying by reason of misplaced 
loyalty to you. 

P. (Unintelligible) 

E. Petersen, is obviously reacting to 
tlie whole (unintelligible). 

P. I would like also a scenario with 
regard to the President’s role, in other 
words, the President — 

E. Ziegler has just left my office. 
He feels we have no more than 12 
hours. He’s got some input from The 
Post and he estimates unless we take 
an initiative by 9 o’clock tonight it will 
be too late. Now, for that reason I 
would suggest that Ziegler set a meet- 
ing with Petersen and if you and Zieg- 
ler can persuade Petersen the an- 
nouncement has come from the White 
House— 

P. I’ll tell them. 

E. Otherwise the Justice Depart- 
ment will, of course, crack this whole 
thing. 

H. Perhaps the whole thing, but I 
think it would be a good idea (unin- 
telligible) Petersen alone. 

E. That is a very good point. 

E. Now you know how (unintelligi- 
ble) around for sometime ahead of 
time you got this well thought through 
and well laid out and I think he is / 
quite (unintelligible) about it and 
quite (unintelligible). 

P. (unintelligible) 

E. We’ll do that while 3?ou are gone. 
There is one point before you talk to 
Dean that I heard last night that 
doesn’t fit together. Maybe it doesn’t 
matter. And that is that Dean said, 
last night, as I understood it, that 
Petersen had told you that Liddy has 
not talked. They can’t get Liddy to 
talk. 

P. Yeah; 

E. Dean told us that Liddy had told 
him everything. Told the U.S. attor- 
ney. 

P. I know that, I know that, but — 

E. Petersen lying to you or (unin- 
telligible) 

P. Well, maybe a little both. 

E. Either that or Dean is (unintelli- 
gible) cover-up in case anything stares 
to seep out. 

P. Cover-up— how strong (unintelli- 
gible) 

E. Ron thinks that it ought to be 
clone from up here. That (unintelligj. 
ble) I mentioned it to him the other 
clay he thought you should do it here 
if you did it at all. 

P. I could do it right here? 




E. Yes. But he wants to get out the 
fact that Dean (unintelligible) you 
that the Dean report was inadequate 
(unintelligible) that several weeks ago 
you reinstituted an examination of the 
personal investigation and that this 
culminated in a whole series of ac- 
tions over the weekend. 

P. I spent the weekend working on 
it. (unintelligible) got to say. 

E. The report did not. This is the 
week that Mitchell being here (unin- 
telligible) 

P. (unintelligible) 

E. Well, now, if I am going to be 
splashed on this thing' you are better 
off now having another scrap with 
Dean. 

P. Well, somebody is going to be. 

E. Well, we could not (unintelli- 
gible) 

P. Investigation of the matters. 

E. I think that that is the way, the 
investigation of the matter. 

P. But I didn’t talk to Mitchell. 

E. Well, they say who did it, dele- 
gating him to do that. I mean that, 
that’s — 

P. (unintelligible) look one damn 
thing — 

E. Well, I think there is a full Ehr- 
lichman report, unquote, (unintelli- 
gible) 

P. Would you mind talking to Moore 
to see Gray or (unintelligible) you 
can talk to him can’t you? Time is of 
the essence right now. (unintelligible) 
E. I understand. 

P. (Unintelligible) 

E. No, no, Fll take care of it. 

P. (unintelligible) 

E. As a matter of fact, I have a 
problem. I’m going to get Moore to 
talk to Fielding also, and find out 
what was in there because I don’t 
want to know. 

P. Right (unintelligible) 

E. And then Moore can advise you. 
P. I don’t know (unintelligible) when 
I get back (unintelligible) Justice De- 
partment drag it out of the White 
House. You (unintelligible) 

E. (unintelligible) you do it. Peter- 
sen here is working with me on — 

P. Yesterday. Yesterday, I talked 
to Mr. Kleindienst. He removed (un- 
intelligible) people involved. I said, 
“Now, Petersen and myself. That’s 



right, Petersen (unintelligible) 

E. Well, he’s got a (unintelligible) 
so. Well, I’ll be seeing Dean now. 

P. Yeah, but — 

E. I think that the point is that in 
picking up these letters from him, it 
would be the agreement that neither 
he nor you would announce it imme- 
diately. So the announcement would 
be your discretion. 

P. Right. 

E. And the decision would be . at 
your discretion as to which way to go. 
P. Right. 

E. And you might ask him whether 
he intends to plead guilty or not— 

P. Yeah. Or not guilty. 

P. Yeah. 

E. And that will weight in 5 ^our 
own (unintelligible) 

P. That’s right. That’s right, (unin- 
telligible) 

(Material unrelated to presidential 
actions deleted.) 

CNO 

A meeting of President Nixon and 
John Dean, Oval Office, April 16, 1973 
from 10:00 a.m. to 10:40 a.m. 

P. Good morning, John. How are 
you? 

D. Good morning. 

P. Sit down, sit down. Trying to get 
my remarks ready to deliver for the 
building trades. You know, I was think- 
ing, get the odds and ends (inaudible). 
You will remember we talked about 
resignations, et cetera, et cetera that I 
should have in hand. Not to be re- 
leased. 

D. Uh, huh. v 

P. But that I should have in- hand 
something or otherwise they will say, 
“What the hell. After Dean told you all 
of this, what did you do?” You see 4 ? 

D. Uh, huh. * 

P. I talked to Petersen about this 
other thing and I said, “Now what do 
you want to do about this situation on 
Dean, et cetera?” And he said, well, he 
said I don’t want to announce anything 
now. You know what I mean. 

B. Uh, huh. 

P. But what is your feeling on that? 
See what I mean? 

D. Well, I think it ought to be Dean, 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman. 

P. Well, I thought Dean at this mo- 
ment. 

D. Alright. 

P. Dean at this moment because you 
are going to be going and I will have 
to handle them also. But the point is, 
what is your advice? You see the point 
is, we just typed up a couple just to 
have here which I would be willing to 
put out. You know. 

D. Uh, huh.^ 

P. In the event that certain- things 
occur. 

D. I understand. 

P. To put— just putting. What is your 
advice? 

D. I think it would be good to have 
it on hand, and I would think to be 
very honest with you — 

P. Have the others too? 

D. Yeah, have the others, too. 

P. Well as a matter of fact, they both 



suggested it themselves so I’ve got 
that— I am story, Steve, I hit the wrong 
bell. 

D. (Half laugh.) 

P. So I have already done that with 
them. 

D. Alright. 

P. They said look whatever — and 1 
want to get your advice on them, too. 
And what I would think we would want 
to do is to have it in two different 
forms here and I would like to discuss 
with you the forms. It seems to me that 



your form should be to request an im- 
mediate leave of absence. That would 
be one tiling. The other, of course, 
would be just a straight resignation. 

D. Uh, huh. 

P. First, what I would suggest is that 
you sign both. That is what I had in 
mind. And then we’ll talk about after— 
you don’t know yet what you’re. For 
example, if you go in and plead guilty 
you would have to resign. 

D. That is right. 

P. If on the other hand, you’re go- 
ing in on some other basis, then I think 
the leave of absence is the proper thing 
to do. 

D. Uh, huh, I would think so. 

P. And that is the way I would dis- 
cuss it with others, too. If you have 
any other thoughts, let me know. I am 
not trying to press you on the thing. I 
just want to be sure John’s got the 
record of anything that I should have 
here. 

D. I think it is a good idea. I frankly 
do. But I think if you do it, for one, I 
think you have problems with others 
too, Mr. President. 

P. I already have the others. 

D. That is what I am trying to ad- 
vise you on. 

. R Bu * on theirs, both, it is all pend- 
ing their appearance, et cetera. That 
isn’t yours. Nothing is going to be said 
but I have to have it in hand by reason, 
as I told them as a matter of fact after 
our talk last night. I told, them that I 
have to have these in hand so that 
I can move on this if Petersen is going 
to report to me everyday. I said now 
Petersen, “If you get this stuff con- 
firmed, I need to know.” He said, well, 

I asked him specifically “What do you 
do? Who is going to be today?” and he 
said, “Well, Strachan.” There are three 
today I think. Who is the third one? 

D. I don’t know. 

P. That’s right! You’re not sup- 
posed — 

D. (laughter) 

P. Then, OK. 

D. What I would like to do is draft 
up for you an alternative letter putting 
in both options and you can just put 
them in the file. Short and sweet. 

P. Alright. Fine. I had dictated some- 
thing myself. All my own which, if 
you can give me a better form, fine. 

I just want you to do it either way. 

Do you? Or do you want to prepare 
something? 

D. I would like to prepare some- 



thing. 

P. Good. Alright. Fine. Why don’t 
yon take this You can take those as 
an idea and have something. I’ve got 
to see Petersen at 1:30. 

D. Alright. 

P. Understand I don’t want to put 
anything out because I don’t want to 
jeopardize your position at all. You 
have a right to, just as everybody else 
has. You have taken a hell of a load 
here but I just feel that since what 
you said last night that we’ve got to 
do it and with Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man I have leave of absence from 
them. Which, however, I will not use 
until I get the word from Petersen on 
corroboration which he advised himself. 

I talked to him after you left — about 
11:45 and let him (characterization 
omitted) know how hard we work 
around here. 

D. Well, you will have something 
within a couple of hours. 

P. I won’t be back. Yes, you draft 
what you want me to. In other words) 
you can— 

D. And if you don’t like what I 
draft, you can tell me and I will 
change it in any way that you want. 

P. Oh sure, or sure. But I can’t 
make the decisions, of course. You see 
and also, well, put it this way: you 
draft what you want and if I have 
any concern about it I’ll give you a 
ring’. You can be around, et cetera. 
But you would agree that nothing* 
should be put out now? 

D. I would agree. I was thinking 
about that. 

P. You see we got that problem to- 
day that the thing may break. You 
know with Magruder, et cetera and I. 
You know that is what I wanted to 
run over with you briefly. You know 
to get your feeling again as to how we 
handle it. You were saying the Presi- 
dent should stay one step ahead of 
this thing. Well, we’ve got — the only 
problem is what the hell can I say 
publicly? Here is what we have done. 

I called in Kleindienst. I have been 
working on it all week. As soon as I 
got the Magruder thing I got in Klein- 
dienst and then at 4:00 P.M. we got 
in Petersen. Kleindienst withdrew and 
assigned Peterson. I said, “Alright, 
Henry, I don’t want to talk with Klein- 
dienst anymore about this case. I am 
just going to talk to you. You are in 
charge. You follow through and get 
to the bottom of this thing and I am 
going to let the chips fall where they 
may.” We have covered that all the 
way down the line. Now I had to follow 
him to a certain extent on the prose- 
cution side. On the other hand on the 
PR side I sure as hell am not going 
to let the Justice Department step out 
and say look we dragged the'* White 
House in here. I’ve got to step out and 
do it, John. Don’t you agree? 

D. That’s right. 

P. Again, I don’t want to walk out 
and say look John Dean’s resignation 
has been accepted. (Expletive omit- 



ted) that isn’t fair. 

D. Nor would it be fair to say 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman’s have. 

P. You see, they haven’t been 
charged yet. As soon as they are 
charged it’s a problem. But in your 
case you haven’t been charged with 
anything yet. 

D. No, I have not 
P. That is my problem. The only 
reason I am doing this is because of 
what you said about them and that is 
why I am getting from them, too. 

D. Well, there is a chance today 
when Larue goes down that Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman’s name are going to be 
right down there before the grand 
jury. 

P. Well, 'the name may be in but 
the point is you don’t just throw some- 
body out because their name comes 
forth. You understand; 

D. I understand. 

P. You could also, if you would, I 
would like for you to prepare a letter 
that you would have for Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman. Would you do that? 

D. Yes, Sir. 

P. Then I will give them the form 
and let them work out something that 



is appropriate. Would you prepare that 
for me? 



D, Yes, I will. 



P. But they told me last night orally, 
just as you did, that — • 

D. They stand ready? 

P. With head erect, they said, look, 
we will leave in a minute. We will 
leave today, do whatever you want. I 
said, “No, you are going to have to 
wait until we get some evidence.” You 
know what I mean? 

D. Uh, huh. 

. P. I gather you agree with me. 

D. That is what I do and the ques- 
tion is timing and — 

P. Let’s get Dean’s advice as to how 
we handle this from now on. What is' 
your advice? 

D. Well, I would say you should 
have the letters in hand and then, 
based on what you learn from Peter- 
sen, you can make a judgment at the 
time. I think you are still five steps 
ahead of what will ever emerge pub- 
licly. I don’t think— 

P. I think they caught (inaudible) 
somebody told me that The Post ac- 
cording to .Ziegler has something they 
are running tomorrw. Magruder talk- 
ing around and everything.. I don’t 
know. 



D. Well, I know some of the things 
Magruder said. He said that the prose- 
cutors had asked him a number of 
questions about Ehrlichman and Halde- 
man. There is no doubt that that will 
be out on the street also. 

tV other wil1 come out, too. 

D. Uh, huh. . 

P. That’s my point, see. 

D. Fortunately, I am hoping that the 
ultimate resolution of this thing is that 
no one has any problems and that is 



possible. 

P. Legally? 

D. Legally. 

P. That’s right, whiqji I hope is your 
case, too. In other words when I say 
anything about the White House staff— 
not you, not Colson, or Haldeman be- 
cause— r(expletive omitted). Let me 
make this point again. I need — we 
know there is, Ziegler has always said 
it was oral. 

D. That’s right. 

P. Right. But you remember when 
you came in, I asked you the specific 
question “Is anybody in on the White 
House staff involved in it?” You told 
me, “No.” 

D. That’s right. And I have no knowl- 
edge — 

P. You still believe that — 

D. Yes, sir, I do. 

P. But you did tell me that in the 
aftermath there were serious problems. 

D. Thdt’s right. 

P. Right. And, I said, “Well, let’s see 
what they are.” 

D. And now you are beginning to see 
what they are. They are potential, tech- 
nical, obstruction of justice problems. 

P. I talked to Petersen last night and 
he made exactly the same point. He 
said the obstruction was morally 
wrong, No, not morally. He said it may 
not have been morallv wrone and it 

may not have been legally wrong, out 



President: There isn’t go - 
ing to be any problem, of 
course not with Dean and 
neither Haldeman nor Ehr- 
lichman. They are perfectly 
prepared to do whatever I 
say at a moment’s notice 
because they put the office 
first . . . 



he said from the standpoint of the 
presidency you can’t have it. So, he 
seems to think that the obstruction of 
justice thing is a (expletive omitted) 
hard thing to prove in court. 

D. That’s right. 

P. Which I think should be some 
comfort to you. 

D. Well, my lawyer tells me, you 
know, that, “Legally you are in damn 
good shape.” 

P. Is that right? Because you’re not 
— you were simply helping the defend- 
ants get their fees and their — what 
does he say? 

D. In that position, I am merely a 
conduit. It is very technical, very tech- 
nical. I am a conduit to other people. 
That is the problem. 

P. What was the situation, John? 
The only time I ever heard any dis- 



cussion of support for tne aeiense iuna 
was (inaudible). I guess I should #iave 
assumed somebody was helping them. 
I must have assumed it. But I must say 
people were good in a way because I 
was busy. Was when you mentioned to 
me something about hard-hitting prob- 
lem. But that was handled by Mitchell. 
Was that true or what? 

D. The last time we had a request 
was the week before sentencing. 

P. He hit you at a dinner or some- 
thing? 

D. No, no. O’Brien, who was one of 
the lawyers who was representing the 
election committee, was asked by Hunt 
to meet with him. He came to me after 
the meeting and said that Hunt asked 
that the following message be passed 
to you. I said ? “Why me?” He said, “I 
asked Hunt the same question.” 

P. You, Dean — or me, the President? 

D. Passed to me, Dean. 

P. He had never asked you before? 

D. No. 

P. Let me tell you. What did you 
report to me on though. It was rather 
fragmentary, as I recall it. You said 
Hunt had a problem — 

D. Very fragmentary. I was — 

P. I said, ‘Why, John, how much is 
it going to cost to do this?” That is 
when I sent you to Camp David and 
said (expletive removed) “Let’s see 
where this thing comes out.” 

D. That’s right. 

P. And you said it could cost a mil- 
lion dollars. 

D. I said it conceivably could. I said, 
“If we don’t cut this thing.” ) 

P. Plow was that handled? Who han- 
dled that money? 

D. Well, let me tell you the rest of 
what Hunt said. He said, “You tell 
Dean that I need $72,000 for my perso- 
nal expenses, $50,000 for my legal fees 
and if I don’t get it I am going to have 
some things to say about the seamy 
things I did at the White House for 
John Ehrlichman.” Alright, I took that 

to John Ehrlichman. Ehrlichman said, 
“Have you talked to Mitchell about it?” 

I said, “No, I have not.” He said, “Well^ 
will you talk to Mitchell?” I said, “Yes, 

I will.” I talked to Mitchell. I just 
passed it along to him. And then we 
were meeting down here a few days 
later in Bob’s office with Bob and Ehr- 
lichman, and Mitchell and myself, .'and 
Ehrlichman said at that time, “Well r is 
that problem with Hunt straightened 
out?” He said it to me and I said “Well, 
ask the man who may know: Mitchell.” 
Mitchell said, “I think that problem is 
solved.” 

P. That’s all?.- • • l', 

D. That’s ah he said. 

P. In other words, that was done at 
the Mitchell level? 

D. That’s, right 

P. But you had knowledge; Halde^ 
man had knowledge; Ehrlichman had 
knowledge and I suppose I did that 
night. That assumes culpability on 
that, doesn’t it? 



D. I don’t thinic so. 

P. Why not? I plan to be tough on 
myself so I can handle the other thing. 
I must say I did not even give it a 
thought at the time. 

D. No one gave it a thought at the 
time. 

. p - Y °u didn’t tell me this about Ehr- 
lichman, for example, when you cam© 
in that day. •- 

D. i know. 

p *. You didn’t tell me this about 
Ehrlichman, for example, when you 
came in that day. 

D. I know. 

p . You simply said, “Hunt needs this 
money.” . You were using it as an e& 
ample of the problems ahead. 

D. I have tried all along to make 
sure that -anything 1 passed to you 
myself didn’t cause you any personal 
problems. 

P. John, let me as'k you this. Let us 
suppose if this thing breaks and they 
ask you John Dean, “Now, John, you 
were the President’s counsel. Did you 
report things to the President?” 

D. I would refuse to answer any 
questions unless you waive the 
privilege. 

P. On this point, I would not waive. 
I think you should say, “I reported tb 
the President. He called me in and 
asked me before, when the event firJfc 
occurred, and passed to the President 
the. message that no White House 
personnel in the course of your investi- 
gation were involved.” You did do that, 
didn’t you? 

D. I did that through Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman. 

P. I know you did because I didn’t 
see you until after the election. 

D. That’s right. ’ 

P. Then you say, -after the election 
when the McCord thing broke, the 
President called you in. I think that 
is when it was, wasn’t it? 

D. No. It was before the McCord 
thing, because you remember you told 
me after Friday morning that McCord’s 
letter— --you said, “You predicted this 



was going to happen.” Because I had 
oh, in the week or two weeks- — ; *'• 

P. Why did I get you in there? What 
triggered me getting you in? 

D. Well, we just started talking 
about this thing. 

P. But I called you and Moore to- 
gether for a Dean report, didn’t I? 

D. On a Wednesday morning. 

P. Oh, I know what was involved. 
It was. -involving that damn executive 
privilege and all that. 

D. The gray things were popping. 
On the Wednesday morning before I. 
asked — 

P. Well, sir, 1 think we had more 
than that. But, of course, we have a 
record of that through those people. 

P. Yeah. 

D. I think we had more than that. 

P. . I have to read this. Go ahead. 

D. But the one report where I finally 
called Bob and said, “Bob, I don’t think 



the-President has all the facts.” 

P. That’s right and then you came 
and sat in this chair and that is the 
first time that I realized the thing. 
D. That’s right. 

P. Now the question: Well Mr. Dean, 
is: “Why didn’t you tell the President 
before?” and your answer there is, “I 
didn’t know ” That’s what you told me 
last night. You see, I don’t want you, 
John, to- be in a position and frankly I 
don’t want the President to be in the 
position, where one of his trusted peo- 
pie had information that he kept from 
him. 

D. I -did not know. 

P. Fine. You did not know. How 
did you find -out then? But you can 
handle that. 

D. That’s right. 

P. But r did ask you and I think 
you should say the President author- 
ized me to say this — I won’t reveal 
the conversation with the President-*, 
he asked me this question. I told him 
this, that nobody in the White House 
was involved. And in addition to that 
to the best of my ability I kept, I 
guess, or how do you think you should 
handle this presidential advice? Maybe 
you better— 

D. Well, I think the less said about 
you, I think you say anything you want 
to say anything about it. 

P. Well, let me tell you I am goin-g 
to handle that properly and I just 
wanted to be sure that it jives with 
the facts. I can say that you did tell 
me that nobody in the White House 
was involved and I can say that you 
then came in, at your request, and 
said, “I thing the President needs to 
hear more about this case.” 

D. That’s right. 

P. Then it was that night that I 
started my investigation. 

D. That’s right— that was the Wednes- 
day before they were sentenced. Now 
I can get that date. 

P. Would you do this. Get yuor 
chroriology of this. Wednesday you 
came in and told me that, et cetera,, 
That would be helpful for me to have. 
That is when I frankly became inter- 
ested in the case and I said, “Now 
(expletive omitted) I want to find out 
the score.” And set in motion Ehrlieh- 
man, Mitchell and— not Mitchell but a 
few others. OK? 

D. Sure. 

P. One other thing. On this privilege 
thing — -nothing is privileged that in- 
volves wrongdoing. 

D. T-hat is correct. 

P. On your part of wrongdoing or 
the part of anybody else. I am telling 

See TEXT, A26, Col. 1 ’ 
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you that now and I want you when 
you testify, if you do, to say that the 
President told you that. Would you do 
that? Would you agree to that? 

D. Yes, sir. 

P. Fine. However, let me say with 
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regard t-o what we call the electronic 
stuff they heard, and what I have now 
found is in the leak area of the na- 
tional security area. That I consider 
privileged. 

D. I do, too. 

P. And I think you should say, for 
example, on that. WMt I mean is I 
think in the case of the Kraft’s stuff 
what the FBI did, the^ were both fine. 
I have checked the facts. There were 
some done through private sources. 
Most of it was done through the Bu- 
reau after we got— Hoover didn’t want 
to do Kraft. What it involved appar- 
ently, John, was this: The leaks from 
the NSC. They were in Kraft and 
others columns and we were trying to 
plug the leaks and we had to get it 
done and finally we turned it over to 
Hoover. And then when the hullabaloo 
developed we just knocked it off alto- 
gether. But in my view, I consider 



that privileged. 

D. I have no intention of raising that 
m any conversation. 

P. Have you informed your lawyers 
about that? 

D. No. 

P. I think you should not. Under- 
stand, not because it would cut any- 
thing but I do think it is privileged. 
But it is up to you. 

D. No — I think it is privileged also. 

P. Support your own— and this was 
necessary to do. If we had had Hoover 
under more control, as Lyndon John- 
son did, it would have been better 
Now, your guess is when will you be 
called? Perhaps Tuesday or Wednes- 
day or— 

D. I would think sometime this 
week. 

P. You don’t, think the thing is 
likely to break today? 

I>. No, I don’t. 

P. I wonder what Ziegler’s got. He 



must, he seems to think something 
is going to break. He hasn’t been in 
to see me and I will have to get him 
in later. Well, I will ask Petersen. 
Don’t you agree with me that it is 
better that we make the first an- 
nouncement and not the Justice De- 
partment. 

D. Yes I do. On your own staff. 

P. Oh hell, I am going to make 
the announcement on Magruder too. 
(expletive omitted) it was our. cam- 
paign. I am not going to have the 
Justice Department — we triggered 
this whole thing. Don’t you agree? 
You helped to trigger it. You know 
what I mean. 

D. When history is written and you 
put the pieces back together, you will 
see why it happened. Because I trig- 
gered it. I put everybody’s feet to the 



